








The Classical Review 


JULY 1906. 


‘MELANDRA CASTLE.’! 


THE appearance of the handsome and 
profusely illustrated volume of 183 pages 
thus entitled should be a great and welcome 
encouragement to those who believe that for 
classical studies in this country there is a 
future as well as a past. It has a claim to 
special notice as it embodies the first fruits 
of the policy of local development upon 
which the Classical Association embarked at 
the end of 1904. It forms in fact the first 
report of the Manchester and _ District 
Branch of the Association and is edited by 
the Professor of Latin at the University of 
Manchester, to whose energy and enthusiasm 
the foundation of the branch is in chief 
measure due. 

The major part of the volume is devoted 
to the excavations of the Roman site from 
which it has taken its name, but includes 
much other matter, as the following account 
will show. 

First comes a ‘note’ by the Editor who is 
also chairman of the Committee of the 
Branch and of the Excavation Committee, 
the opening sentences of which we quote to 
show the spirit in which the work has been 
approached. 


‘If the aim of the Classical Associa- 
tion may be defined in a sentence, it is 
to preserve and proclaim the connexion 
of Classical studies with the larger and 
deeper interests of daily life. The 


' Melandra Castle, being the Report of the 
Manchester and District Branch of the Classical 
Association for 1905. Sherratt and Hughes, Pub- 
lishers to the Victoria University of Manchester. 
Price 5s. net. 
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history, the politics, the society, the liter- 
ature, the religion of our own community, 
all have their roots in antiquity ; and 
none of these can be fully understood 
without the help of the great ancient 
writers whom the Classical student 
learns to count among his wisest and 
most delightful friends. His work is to 
build a bridge between the life of the 
past and the life of the present ; his 
ambition is to make the bridge a broad, 
well-trodden road. One of the means 
to this end is to discover and interpret 
the actual traces which remain in our 
own district of the power which the 
Romans held in Britain throughout the 
first four Christian centuries.’ 


Amongst those to whom obligations are 
recorded are—Mr. R. Hamnett ‘to whose 
skill and enthusiasm is due the rescue of the 
site, the preservation of the remains and the 
whole possibility of any systematic study of 
the fort,’ Mr. J. Swarbrick, A.R.I.B.A., for 
surveying the site, Mr. Francis Jones, M.Sc., 
for analysing various substances found in 
the camp, and Mr. F. W. Parrott for produc- 
ing the photographs contained in the 
volume. Also to Professor W. Ridgeway 
and Dr. F. Haverfield for valuable advice on 
many important points. Canon E. L. 
Hicks, the President of the Branch, con- 
tributes a short introduction on the intellec- 
tual stimulus and educative value of such 
researches. The exploration of a small 
Roman fort can, he points out, ‘be made a 
precious object lesson of Classical method.’ 
Next follow papers on ‘the Ancient Roads 
U 
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connected with Melandra and the Site’ by 
Professor Boyd Dawkins, ‘the Roman Oc- 
cupation of Derbyshire’ by Dr. Haverfield, 
‘the Roman Place-names of Derbyshire’ by 
Mr. W. B. Anderson, ‘the Excavations at 
Melandra in 1905’ by Mr. F. A. Bruton 
(the Hon. Secretary of the Excavation 
Committee) and on ‘Some Features of 
of Roman Forts in Britain’ by the same 
and on ‘the Pottery found at Melandra’ by 
Mr. J. H. Hopkinson. After these come two 
short papers by the Editor on ‘the Roman 
Coins found at Melandra’ and on ‘the 
Trade- and Coin-Weights found at Melandra’ 
and a ‘ List of Miscellaneous Remains in the 
Custody of Mr. Hamnett’ by Professor 
Boyd Dawkins and the Editor, and_ last, 
three papers of a historical or literary 
character ‘Legio XX. Valeria Victrix,’ (a 
detachment from which was at one time 
quartered at Melandra) by Mr. Harold 
Williamson and ‘the Probable Date of 
the Roman Occupation of Melandra’ by the 
same and ‘ Britain in the Roman Poets’ by 
Miss Dora Limebeer. 

There is added, as in such publications 
there always should be, a full index, which 
has been compiled by Mr. W. J. Goodrich. 
Two appendices containing the Proceedings 
of the Branch and a list of its Members 
complete the volume. 

The book is accompanied by a large map 
of the excavations on the scale of thirty feet 
to the inch, and is illustrated by numerous 
photographs, engravings in the text and 
plans. The frontispiece shows the Roman 
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roads connected with Melandra and a ‘pre- 
historic Ridgeway crossing Werneth Low,’ 
We would gladly devote more space to a 
description of contents and illustrations : but 
we purposely refrain in the hope that all of 
our readers who are interested in this side 
of classical research will encourage the com- 
mittee in their laudable efforts by purchasing 
the volume for themselves. Funds are 
greatly needed to continue the work at 
Melandra and to excavate new sites. In 
Germany, where the public support of natural, 
historical and linguistic science is intelligent, 
organised, and methodical, there is no 
especial need for drawing upon private 
beneficence. In America the public-spirited 
millionaire is found to take upon himself 
some part at any rate of the debt which 
riches owe to research. But in this country 
the shortcomings of the national administra- 
tion are but too rarely compensated by the 
enlightened liberality of the opulent. Let 
the magnates of commerce at Manchester, 
which Canon Hicks tells us ‘has never been 
wholly given to the idolatry of wealth,’ be 
stirred at least by the Committee’s appeal to 
their local patriotism, and determine that the 
new investigations at Toot Hill and Castle- 
shaw which the Committee propose, shall not 
languish for lack of funds. ‘They need have 
no doubt as to the value of these inquiries 
sanctioned as they have been by liberal 
grants from the University of Manchester 
and the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 





VARIA GRAECA. 


I,—A Lacuna in the Mliad. 


The Homeric text has at all periods of 
its existence been so jealously guarded 
by grammarians, editors, and readers, that, 
when the patina of phonetic change is 
scraped off, emendation in the ordinary sense 
has little to do. For one passage however 
the mere sense is difticult. 


. 
T 76 rotor. dé Kai peréerev ava 


> , 
Ayapeuvov 
> ¢ > 4 39) > , > , 

avrdbev e& edpns ovd’ ev péeocowww avacrtas: 
o piror HPwes Aavaot, Oeparrovres "Apyos, 
éoradros pev Kadov dove, ovoe €ouKxev 
iBBddrcw xaXerov yap emorapevy ep éovTt. 
dvdpav 3 év ToAAG opddw Tas Kév Tus dxovoat 
H €or ; Bd Berar dé Acyvs wep ev ayopyTys. 


avépav 





Agamemnon who was wounded in A 
speaks from his chair without standing up. 
He seems to apologise for doing so and asks 
for allowance to be made him. How does 
this come out in vv. 79, 80? ‘It is right to 
hear a man upon his legs, and it is improper 
to interrupt’; but Ag. was not upon his 
legs : the usual speaker was and, as this was 
the proper posture, had no special ground to 
deprecate interruption. Agamemnon cannot 
stand, and as it is difficult to make oneself 
heard sitting, therefore he begs for silence. 
A line is wanted to contain these ideas, e.g. 


joba GAN’ urns pev dxovewev, ovde Eorxev 
tBBadrr«v. 


‘A speaker ought to stand, not to sit: 
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still listen to me without interrupting, for it 
is difficult even for a good orator to make 
himself heard.’ This omission, which must 
have been very ancient, caused Zenodotus 
to leave out 77, on the ground that the 
allusion é& édpys is not taken up again. 
Alexander of Cotiaeum improved the story. 
The scholiast however on 77 had the right 
interpretation, whatever he read: 6 dé ’Aya- 
pépvov ov dpO0s Snpyyopet dia tiv Tod Tpav- 
patos aAynddvas did émipéper troryswpevos 
kadov pev €or éotora Onunyopeiv, ds SnAovore 
xabnpevos. 

Homer’s ear was not sensitive to 
assonances in consecutive lines: I can 
produce no example of ovd€ gouev nearer than 
three lines apart (® 319, 322); but cf. in 
the Iliad dpdeveuovro, evénovro B 634, 5; 
érovto, evépovto tb. 737, 8 ; ixovto, tpdzovto 
1 421, 2 ; roveecOar bis K 116, 7 ; rod évonoer, 
re vonon 1b. 224, 5; airap én’ adda, aitap 
ér’ ad\Aow N 799, 800; Kat Mevedaov, kat 
MevéedXae P 507, 8; KadAtcvacca, “lavacca 
> 46, 7; Aiaxidao bis 1b. 221, 2; -ov &wxar, 
ov géowxey YW 745, 6. On the other hand 
homoeoteleuton has its maximum of effect 
in hexameter verse. I have collected the 
cases where assonance has led to omission in 
the Hymns J.H.S. 1895, pp. 272 sq. Such 
an elaborate repetition as that in the line I 
have invented may account for so early an 
omission. 

II.—voi0es, a footfall. 

The word vot6os ‘ footfall’ is ignored by 
the Lexica. Herodian z. pov. Aeé. 42 after 
enumerating otpovids, EovGos, Bovfos says 
voidos Kuptov Wodos év ovde’ “Haiodos ev tpitw 
(sc. Kataddyw) votOos d¢ rodav irddouros (iro 
otros cod.) dpwpea, fr. 48 Rzach. After 
xvptov we must perhaps add a xai. Neither 
Lehrs nor Rzach understands év ovde; the 
former even printed jv olde, and there are 
other attempts. ’Ev ovde: defines the species 
of Yodos which voifos denotes: h. Herm. 
149, when Hermes returned to his cave 

ov yap Ktimev Gorep ex’ ovde (Tibullus i. 
8. 66 illius credo tunc sonuisse pedes). 

I hope this parallel may induce Herr 
Rzach to remove his 7, as it should give 
the coup de grace to Fick’s én’ wdy in 
the Hymn, to which Mr. Sikes and I were 
too kind. 

ITI.—On the plural of yj. 

Why is yj ‘rare in the plural,’ as the 

lexica say? Homer has yasdwy, but in 
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the Attic period the singular is the predom- 
inant partner. Tonic prose knew the plural 
(ye@v Herod. iv. 198, yéas wAeioras «tov 
Democritus in Clem. Alex. I. § 69), and in 
Aeschylus fr. 198 (Prom. Avopevos) quoted by 
Steph. Byz. in "ABwu, the MSS. of Stephanus 
give 
avTooropot 
yéar pépovor Biotov adbovov Bporots 


and yva which all the editors of Aeschylus 
have accepted is due to one of the editions of 
the ’E@vxa. The dual is introduced, with a 
confidence which I do not altogether share, 
into Aesch. Persae 737 

dopevov podeiv yépupav yaiv Svoiv Cevxrynpiav 
for év of the MSS. The alternative is Blom- 
field’s ratv, where the ellipse seems doubtful. 
Later writers have no objection to the plural 
(Aristotle yat, Strabo yas, Crinagoras Anth. 
Pal. ix. 430. 1 yéac), nor have inscriptions 
(Collitz 60 B 20 fas taade kat trovs KyTus, 
Hoffmann Jonic 80 C 10 ras yeas, 139 p. 64, 
v. 40 dypoora yea, 140 p. 65 tas yeas Twv 
gvyadwv, 173, p. 75 yeas wae ouxtas).2 The 
case is parallel to that of tA, which is passed 
over in our Lexica, and briefly treated by 
Zachariae in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift 34. 453 sq. 
Here the plural is common in late prose 
(tAat tAas tAats Strabo, trac TAats Herodian 
the historian) and late verse (tAats Babrius 
ap. Zachariae, tAac Nonnus iii. 69, 252, xvi. 
91, xxxvi. 70, tAas v. 1. Anacreontea 32. 7), 
but for the good period the evidence consists 
of two doubtful passages, h. Hom. Dem. 
386 dacKtov tAns (Mosq.) and Anacreon 51 
variously quoted (vtAas and vAy). To this 
we may add the place-name dd Kopyns iv 
kadotow “YAas Strabo 407, "YAat xadovpevar 
xwpiov Paus. x. 326 (where Wilamowitz’s AiAaé 
seems unnecessary), Bow tides "YAac Moschus 
ili. 89. The avoidance of the plural in either 
case is stylistic, due I suppose to a dislike 
of using the same word as a collective and a 
plural, a feeling absent in the Latin terra 
and silva. 

If yatv is allowed in Aeschylus, I should 
be inclined to read vAys in the Homeric 
hymn. 

T. W. ALLEN. 


1 Twv cat oxtwy Aegyptische Urkund. 993, ix. 10 
(ap. Herwerden suppl. lex.). Dr. Hunt gives me 
two instances of yas from the Tebtunis Papyri 
(Nos. 5. 59, 6. 31), but the plural is not common in 
papyrus. 
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NOTES ON THE ATTIC ORATORS. 


(Continued from p. 153.) 


ANDOCIDES. 


, ”~ 4 

1.17 6 8 reioas Kai Sedpevos petvar Tov 
marépa éyo Hv padora. 

Omit xai, deduevos being subordinate to 
meioas. So in 19 6 8 weioas. . éyw wodAa 
ec , ‘ Xr , a , Cf. 
ixerevoas Kat AapPBavopevos THV yovaTuv. : 
106 ViKNTAVTES paxojLevot TOUS Tupavvous ° 
4. 36 rocavrakis dywvifopevos viKyoas. 


ab. 21 Gov dv EuedAcv x.T.A. 

dv is usually bracketed. Perhaps dy. Cf. 
od 57 in 2.16. So perhaps in 81 éws 5y, 
not éws ad, should be read for éws av. 


ib. 119 ovre xpyjpata érepa ovr’ ebruxiav 
avodpos édX€oGa. 

<érépov> dvdpos has been conjectured. 
Read rather érépov for érepa. For the order 
of words cf. R. S. Conway in this Review 
xiv. 358-9. 


3. 4 cipnvyn éyevero rpds Aaxedammovious ery 
~ - ” 
TEVTHKOVTG Kal eveneivapev . . Tals Orovoats Eryn 
, 
TpirKaioeKa. 


tb. 6 ovrou jutv eipyvyv éroigoav mpos Aaxe- 
Saipovious €rn TptdKxovTa. 

Read after Aaxedapoviovs in both places 
<énx’> ry. Peace was made for so many 
years, but it would not necessarily last 
so long. The first passage expressly names 
thirteen years as the actual duration, and 
éyévero .. €rn mevryxovra would be quite 
untrue. Cf. Thuc. 3. 68. 5 rv dé yay dSypo- 
gwoavres amepicOwoav eri déxa Eryn, ete. 
Reiske added eis, but éx’ before éry would 
be more easily lost. 

tb. 9 tas te dAXas azroikias Kal’ Eéxacrov 
Sunycto Bat. 

Kal’ éxaorny ? 

tb. 22 ’Apyeious 8& dyayovres eis THY ToTE 
piriav. 

Rather tore. 

ab. 24 ri obv éorw stoXourov epi Grou Set 
BovdreveoOar; vai: mepi dv ad yas ’Apycior 
mpoxaXdovvTat. 

vai is no proper answer to ri ovv éorw 
« Ld , > »” J , ‘ 
tmoAourov ; Read ri ovv ; eoriv trodourov rept 
Gtov x.7.A.; so in 1. 86 dpa ye €orw evravbot 


6 te Twepiedeirero ; and 89 évravOot éorw 5 tr 
broXetrerat ; 


ib. 34 Read zpérre for rparrou. 


4.15 ri xpi mpoodoxay totrov . . dvampdr- 
reoOa ; 


dvarpageoOa, or add av. 


tb. 20 can, I fear, hardly be restored, but 
it is fairly clear that d€ after Kedevovtos 
should be yap. 

Lystas. 

Unless by any happy chance new evidence 
should become available, it seems unlikely 
that any great advance can be made now in 
dealing with the many and great difficulties 
presented by the text of Lysias. They offer 
abundant scope for conjecture, and conjec- 
tures have been abundantly made, but these 
are bound often to depart so far from the 
MS. readings that no certainty or even great 
probability can attach to them. The few 
suggestions here set down hardly touch any 
of the more serious difficulties. 


1. 14 épacke tov Avxvov arooBerOjva . 
eita €k Tov yeTovw evawacOat. 

Cobet after Stephanus dvayacOa. Should 
we not read évaicacGac! The middle is not 
quoted in L. and 8. or Veitch from any of 
the best Attic writers, but there can be no 
objection to it in the sense here needed of 
got a light. 

2.2 wate kata pev TOAAG Tots TpoTEpots . 
eipnoOat, ToAAG O€ Kai exeivors wapadeAcipbat 

mwoAAG péev kada.., wodAG dé. .? 

23 The Persians made careful calculation 
(ei pev.. ei d€) of various risks. ot pe 
Totvuv TavTA dtevoovrTo. ot 8 HLETEPOL 7 po- 
yovot ob Aoyirp@ eiddTes TOs ev TH TOAEMY 
Kudvvous . . ovk epoByOnoav 7d rARGos Tov 
évavTiwv. 

Thalheim gives as the MS. readings 
‘ eiddres V X, Sdvres F’ and cites a number of 
emendations, none satisfactory. The MS. 
readings and the sense required seem to 
point very clearly to Aoywrpe SueAdvres. CE. 
Timaeus 724 ravra oyopo ser€oba: 
Phaedrus 2498 & doyopa cvvaiporvpevor : 
etc. Cf. also on Lysias 21. 24 below. 
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25 The words éornoav pév . . xdpas seem 
clearly to have suffered some disturbance of 
their internal order, but any restoration 
could only be doubtful. 


43 rnv ebtvxiav Spovootcay Tots Kwdvvots 
éxTjoavTo. 

‘Spuodoyotoav Rs (2.e. Reiske), sed est: 
per pericula ad felicitatem et concordiam 
pervenerunt’ Thalheim. Surely  cirvyia 
6uovoovca cannot = eiruxia kat dpovora. It 
may however be a question whether dotav 
otcav would not be better than éuoAoyotaav. 
Their success did not agree with their 
danger, but it was as great as their danger. 


52 amavrnoavtes avtot eis tHv Meyapixiy 
évikwy payouevor aracav tiv Svvayw TH 
éxeivwv Tots 78n direrpnKooe Kal Tots ovTw 
duvapévors, TOUS eis THV oderépav euBadeiy 
dguoavras, eis THVv GAAOTpiav amavTycarTes, 
tpoma.ov O€ oTHGaVTES K.T-A. 

The speech is much too carefully composed, 
whoever the author, for it to be probable 
that dmavrycarres was repeated in this 
clumsy way. It may be noticed also that 
TOUS . . dgwoavras is wanting in construction, 
for it is very awkward to take it in apposi- 
tion to ry divayw thy éxeivwv. If in 
apposition at all, it ought to be in the 
genitive (with éxe‘vwv) and not cut off by 
tois . . duvapevors. Perhaps both these faults 


may be removed together by reading ‘ 


¢Oacavres for azavrncavres and taking the 
latter as an accidental repetition of a word 
previously used. The construction will then 
be d@doavres eis tiv adAXorpiav Tors . . d&w- 
cavras, anticipating the invader by reaching 
foreign soil first. 


60 eiruxns 8 6 THs Actas Bacireds érépwv 
qyeuovov AaBopevos. 

értAafopevos is possible in this sense (Herod. 
i. 127 [époa pev vey mpooratew érAaBopevor 
nAevOepodv7o), but is the simple verb? In 
{ Dem. ]25. 32 ei i Adour’ efovoias is by no means 
the same as «i éovoiav Aa Bou, but like Plato 
Rep. 360d rovrns eEovoias érdaBomevos. 
Ct. howev er mpoocAapBaver Oar. 

Blass’ arguments against Lysias as the 
author of this speech do not carry com- 
plete conviction. When we have made 
allowance for the interval that would inevi- 
tably divide the deliberately dignified style 
of a funeral oration from the deliber. ately 
plain, almost colloquial style which Lysias 
adopted in his ordinary forensic speeches, 
there seems to be nothing in the speech 
which he might not have put there. If it 
has all the faults of taste which Blass finds 
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in it, I do not know why Lysias should be 
thought incapable of committing them. 
When a plain writer ventures on an elevated 
style, he may well fall into such faults. 
Xenophon in such cases fell into worse, if all 
the work attributed to him is authentic. On 
the other hand I would not maintain with 
any great confidence that Lysias was really 
the author. I would only say that no very 
strong case is made out against it. 

I do not know whether the following 
words have been pointed out as rising above 
or departing from the usual vocabulary of 
the orators: 5 xdéos and ydpw with geni- 
tive, a construction hardly used in the 
purest prose: 7 doeBetoGa passive: 21 
aréh\Aw: 24 déoty think: 27 dradys Kaxdv 
(frequent in Herodotus): 37 deftotcbar: 42 
épiLw: 50 yepairepor: 60 AaBopevos (this use 
is however not even poetical; see above) : 
64 ddeAdos as metaphorical adjective: 69 
eixtos: 74 Ajyw: 75 toKe’s: 77 yelporos: 
79 dynparos. Some of these will be found 
in Xenophon, Plato, or Thucydides, hardly in 
the orators. Less noticeable are zeveiv 
(several times, é€.g. 2), dyn (3), puatvw (7), 
eévBpi~w (9). detuvnoros (20) occurs also in 
6. 25 (thought not to be Lysias) and 26. 4, 
but is uncommon. Lysias seems not to use 
elsewhere 6:4 taxéwv (26), but it occurs three 
times in the speeches ascribed to Demos- 
thenes and I dare say elsewhere in oratory. 
oi THs HAtkias évtds (50) is worth noticing for 
the sense of évrds (see L. and 8.) and for its 
position. 


path , . an , 

4. 7 viv d& duoroyovpeOa pds maidas Kai 

> LAN ‘ , ” > , » v “ 

avAntpioas Kai per’ olvov eAOdvTes’ GoTE THS 
Tavr’ éoTt Tpovowa ; 

. . ‘ . 

Something like dpoAoyovpefa zpos < airov 

ag . s ‘ , ” 
éxovres> traidas Kai aiAntpidas Kat pet otvov 


éOciv ? 


4. 11 rots 7 GrAos eudaves Kal Todros 
TOLNTAL. 

In the context rovrois seems wrong, but it 
would be better to substitute otrws than 
Thalheim’s 60’ airs. 


12. 11 ededpunv adrod éfddia pror Sodvat, 6 8 
ayaTnoey pe Epackev, €i TO THpa THoTW. 

Pison did not say that Lysias would be 
content. Lysias’ request showed that he 
would not. He said he ought to be content, 
i.e. dyarav, Senoew pe. For two words thus 
run into one cf. Plato Soph. 257 & €upBe 
Byxevar for EupBEBynxev evar: Theaet. 185 b 
opyavid.ov for opyavov iouov ! Phaleb. 4] A 
iorepotpev for verepov épotpev : Thue. 8. 67. 2 
dveurev and dvarpéerew for dvati eimeiv: Diod. 
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14. 56. 6 xpoeOvpodtvro for rpobipous éxo.otvTo: 
etc. Cf. on Lycurgus 131 below. 


12. 21 woddois 8 emiripovs ovras atipous 
[ris méAews] xatéornoav. 

So Thalheim, but where did tis roAcws 
come from? Perhaps we should read aripovs 
rhs Toduretas, though the word is no doubt 
superfluous. Cf. Dem. 15. 33 dros rod 
oupBovdrcvew: Thuc. 3. 58. 6 dripous yepav. 


12. 35 pabdvres driacw ore 7 Sixnv ducov- 
ow... 79 K.7.2. 

There is no sense in 67. 7 here. The men 
will find out whether they are to suffer or 
the reverse, not that they are to do one or 
the other. We must read «ire or worepov. 


12. 60 kai modes erayovres <dAAas Te> 
Kat TeAevtavtTes Aakedatpovious ¢ 


13. 18 ob yap Syrov éxeivor ottTws avonror 
> \ om» o 
Hoav Kat adiAro. wore K.T.A. 

For xai read 7. So in the closely parallel 

f] » 

passage Lycurg. 68 otrws éoriv avdnros Kai 
TavraTacw bpov Katamreppovykws Blass reads 
n for Kai. 


13. 46 tiv dxporokw jydv eyov. Half a 
dozenaorists preceding and following strongly 
suggest écyov. The mistake is quite fre- 
quent. 


13. 71 For ote (Dobree efe) I would 
suggest noe. A past tense seems much 
more suitable. 


eee ” - 
13. 82 trodapBavew yxpy «i “Avutos aire 
éyeveto aitios my arobaveiv. 


Should not «i be dru? 


19. 20 joav 8 éAmides Tod wAod reicat 
Acovicuov x.t.X. 

Perhaps <éx> tod zAod. So perhaps in 
2. 61 <év> Kxawwots xwdivvors after rewrbévres. 


20. 3 ovros 8& rivos av évexa dAtyapxias 
éreOupnoe ; TOoTEpov ws HAtkiav elye A€ywv TL 
diarparreo Oat wap’ tpiv, 7) TO Twpate TLIOTEVuY, 
iva wBpifor cis Tav tyerepwv twa; GA’ Spare 
aiTod tiv HAukiav, 7 Kal Tovs aAXAous ixavds 
€oTw aroTpeTE TOUTWY. 

I cannot make any sense of ws #Aukiav «lye. 
Does not the speaker say ironically as 
HAuxiav <ovx> elye? ‘Was it that he was 
not old enough to have the right of speaking, 
or that he was young and physically strong ?’ 
the point being that he was really by no 
means young. 


20. 5 ef tus dAcyas apégas. 

ddiyas is certainly strange. Perhaps, as 
elsewhere, it has got exchanged for zoAAds 
through a certain similarity. 


20. 12 dr’ égérwe 7G Sno, ov« eiojveyxer 
avT® TO apyvpvov. 

But why should he have contributed the 
whole sum? Omit ro (due to last letters of 
air@), or read rod apyupiov. 

Just below éor: in ipav éore rodirns seems 
a mistake for jv. How can the present 
tense be used of a dead man? 


20. 24 dore tH Ged Te Tas Sexdras éaipe- 
Oivat wéov 7) TpiaKovTa vas Kal Tols oTpaTiu- 
Tas eis OwTypiav. 

After orparuiras a numeral, representing 
a sum of money, would seem to have been 
lost. 


21. 24 For the unsuitable Aéyoa read 
probably édeoa (A for A). 


22.11 ofopar airods ert pév rodrov tov 
Adyov ovK élevoeo Oat. 

For the unattic éAevoeo$ar such words as 
tpewerOa, topevoeaOar, xatadevferba have 
been proposed. I take it to be perhaps 
a gloss rather than a corruption, and suggest 
dravtyoev, as in Midias 151 éxi ratra 8 
arnvTwWV, WS K.T.A. 

In fragm. 47 épxopévwv can hardly be 
right either. (Cf. on Antiphon, supra p. 
148 and on Isocrates Apophthegms below.) 


23.5 Probably padtor’ <dv> wopny éi- 
Sévat. 


24.3 otuar dety . . Ta TOD Gwpatos Svotvyy- 
para Tos THS Wuxns emiTydevpacw dobar 
Kaas. 

xadois Markland, which will not quite do. 
Read xadois <otow>. After otow was 
lost, xadots was turned into an adverb. 


26. 21 @pacvBovtrw bs aitG arodoyncerat. 
The dative is odd. Should Bonbév be 
added? That is at least as likely as airod 
izeparoAoynoerat (Reiske) or airé avaByoerat 
Halbertsma) Cf. for instance 14. ,21 
7 
and 22. 

30.19 doris afi mpdrov pev Kata Ta 
watpia Ovew, éreta & padrAov oupdepe TH 
moXet. 

For paddAov, which seems without point, 
mékac and pddtora have been proposed. 
Perhaps & pédAAe cupdepecv. 
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33. 4 eiddres Ste giAovixeiv pev éeorw 
mpatrovTwv, yvavat d€ 7a BeAtictTa TOV aiTav. 

airav has been altered in a variety of 
ways. Such conjectures as  drvxovvTwv 
(Markland) and xaxés (Cobet) seem from 
the context to give the probable meaning, 
but I would suggest g¢avAws as coming 
nearer to the letters of airév. 


Fragments. 
1. 4 Write rod (for rovrov) reOvedros. 


4 cai «i pev xp@ro Kai éyor ’AAKiBiddys, 
’Aéwyou Epacxer elvar Ovyarépa: «i dé’ ALioxos, 
"AdKBiddov. 

Surely éfackov, ‘ they said.’ 


15 70 peév enov am’ enod yévos apxerat, TO Se 
gov év Gol TaveTat. 

mavoerat ! 

111 ri pev Kopnv wry eyes, tas de 
parxdAas Saceias. 

Is xopnv a slip for cxepadrynv? how can long 
hair, or any hair, be yy? 


IsocrATEs. 


1. 5 ob wapaxAnow ebpovres GAAG trapaiverw 
ypawavres peAXopev cor cup Povdeverv. 

There is no propriety in the expression 
mapaxAnow evpeiv, find an exhortation, or 
even devise. But eipeiv and cimreiv some- 
times get confused. See C.f. xviii. 11, noting 
further that Dem. 8. 54 has ciety while 
10. 56 has eidpety and that in Isocr. 2. 41 
the Urbinas has eizety against eipetv in other 
MSS. Read therefore here eizévres, which 
is much more pointed, for it carries on the 
reference of § 1 to Isocrates and the family 
of Demonicus being now separated. He 
must therefore not speak but write. So 
ératvous eirwv 12. 130 ete. 


15 Hyod pddiota ceavte mpérev Koopov 
aicxivnv, dikavorvvny, cwdpootvyv? TovTots 
yap amact Soxet koopeicbat TO TOV vewTEepwv 
700s. 

Blass (Teubner 1879) bracketed xéopor, 
turning xpareicGac into KoopeioGar; and 
this may be right. But perhaps zpérewv 
should be xpézovra. 


25 pyre pera BAGBys repO tov dirov py’ 
arepos elvat tav €ératpwv bere. Todro de 
Tomoes, €av pr Sedpevos [td!] deicOar mpoo- 
TOW. TEepl TOV pyTaV ws GroppyTwV avaKowvov- 
Bi) TLXav pev yap ovdey BrAaByoea, Trxov Se 
BGAXov abtav Tov Tpdrov emioTHCEL. 
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It is surprising that critics have not seen 
the irrelevance of wepi trav pytav ws arop- 
pytwv dvaxowod here. py Tvyav «.7.A. eVi- 
dently follows zpoorop. The intervening 
words, which merely disturb the sequence, 
must be put either earlier or later ; probably 
earlier, as they could not conveniently come 
later for some time, whereas they might 
quite well stand before pjre pera BAGBys. 7d 
should probably be omitted. 


28 meipd tov rAodrov xpypata Kal <py> 
(Blass) xrjpata katackevalew: ete 5é xpy- 
pata pev Tots adroAavew émirtapevots, KTHMATA 
8€ Tols kTaabar <povov> (Blass) duvapevors. 

py must no doubt be inserted, but I am 
not so sure about povov, rather suspecting 
that here too the words have got out of 
their order. Did I. write gore d& xrjpara 
pev t. x. 8, xpypata b@ 7. a. é.% The simi- 
larity of xrjpara and xpjpata might lead to 
the error. 


31 pode Tapa eee pode Tapa. 
Perhaps pre in both places. 


2.45 See C.R. xii. 28. 


© 


3.59 pera rowvrns Wuyns your av tis 
dvvatro TOV Biov duayayetv. 

The present tense dutyew seems almost 
necessary. So in Gorgias 486 A amayou must 
be right as against adraydyou. 


5. 1 py Oavpacys, & Pidurme, Site Tod 
Adyou Toujcopar Tv apxnv ov TOD mpds oe 
pynOnoopevov Kai viv dexOjoerGar pédAXovTos 
GAAG Tod wept ’ApdurddrAews ypaderTos. 

I cannot translate these words as they 
stand, but conjecture otk <ék> rod. The 
vause of the loss is obvious. 


7.20 fyeicbar tiv pev dxoraciav dnpo- 
Kpatiav, Tiv d€ mwapavopiav éAevOepiav, tiv de 
mappnoiav icovouiav, thy 8 efovelav Tod Tavra 
Touely evoatpoviav. 

raita seems without meaning. avra, 
sometimes confused with it, is exactly what 
we want, wavra mouivy being a familiar 
combination. 


54 yeysdLovras év towovros év ols ov Bov- 
Aopar Aéyewv. 

This is certainly unlike the usual form of 
expression, which would be either év tovovrous 
ots (or &) or év ots simply. Should we omit 
the second évy, which indeed -hardly makes 
sense ! 


8. 12 domep év dAXdotpia TH ToAE KivOuvev- 
OVTES. 
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Cf. 47 


Perhaps for év we should write av. 


TOUS GUT@V TwHpacw . . KWduvVEvEL. 


13 drav 8 imép tis wodews éxxAyoudlyte, 
Tols pev ToLovToLs amioTetTe Kal dOoveire, TOUS 
S¢ wovnpotarous tov éri ro Biya mapiovTwv 
doxeite Kai vouilere Snpotixwrépovs Tovs pev- 
ovTas TOV VnpovTuv. 

In Demosthenes Ol. 3. 28 and F.L. 339 
I have suggested (C.R. xvii. 147: xviii. 13) 
changing joKxyxapev and cuvackeiv to niéy- 
kayev and ouvavéew respectively. Here in 
the same way there seems little sense in 
adoxeire and I suggest avéere. avéw or aiEdvw 
is used in much the same sense 5. 120 dzrov 
8 'Idowv Adyw povov xpnodpevos ovTws abrov 
nvénoev, Toiav twa xpi mpordoxav mepi cod 
yvopnv dravras eéew «.7.A.; Cf. Plato Lysis 
206 A of Kkadoi, éreaddv tis avrods érawy Kat 
avéy, dpovipatos émiumwAavra. So some- 
times augeo in Latin and raise in English 
(‘while wits and Templars every sentence 
raise’). Or we may take avgere in its more 
usual sense and compare [Xen.] 2.4. 1. 14 
TOS pev xpNoTOs ATYovar..Tovs 5 movnpods 
avéovow. But Isocrates’ form of the word 
was avédavw rather than avgw, if MSS. may 
be trusted. 


114 iw ras aitas pages ext ravtwv Tov 
dpotwy haivwvrar yvwpilovres. 

So the two best MSS. (Blass), but the 
rest appear to have dpolws for trav dpotwv. 
Should we explain and reconcile the dis- 
crepancy by reading trav épotwy dpoiws * 


9. 47 TV mow ss ovre Téxvas emuorapevyy 
ovr’ éurropiw xpwpevynv ovre Ayseva KEKTNMEVYV. 


Rather é €pzropia. 


54 7o pev yap iw pioe marpis ( npeTepa 
mous), Tov b€. . vouw ToAirHy éreroinvTo. 


Surely éreroiyro. 


10. 8 roApaor ypddew ws Eorw 6 TOV TTW- 
xevovtwv Kai pevydvtwv Bios fyrwrdrepos 7) 6 
tov d\Awv avOparwv. 


Blass follows Benseler in omitting 6 after 7, 
so as to get rid of the hiatus. Kayser had 
omitted 7. . dv@pérwv altogether. Without 
6 the grammar of the sentence is, I think, 
questionable. Perhaps we might regard # 6 
as an explanatory adscript and read by the 
common Greek idiom {jAwrérepos tév GAAwv 
évOpwrwv, as in Democritus (fragment 98 
Diels) évis Pitty Everod xpéocwv afvvérwv 
mavrwv : Xen. Hiero 1. 38 efeuxalovow €avTous 
girovvtwy trovpyias: Ar. Eth. 
3. 10. 10 dapvyya paxporépay yepavov: Iso- 
crates himself 2. 31 16 ris woAews OAns 700s 


Tais Tov 
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dpotodrar tois apxovow: 11. 7 wdrepa ois 
mept Aiddov Acyouevors aitov mapardéwper ; 
and many examples in all authors. 


11. 5 dwodoyncacGa should be arooyy- 


veo ba. 


36 dyvod should be dyvody. Other- 
wise there is no construction for eidds and 
eipnkds. 


131 See C.R. xii. 131. 


15. 28 dy oddev pou rA€ov yeyovev. 
Is this Greek? must we not read <é> 
dv? 


133 épas S& rhv piow tHv Tov TodAGr ds 
duaKerrat T™pos Tas 9Sovas. 

Perhaps diaxewra. Cf. however the some- 
what surprising expression in Acharnians 
370 rods tporovs Tovs Tov aypoikwy olda 
xaipovras opodpa, éay x.7.A- 


16. 26 yeyvopevyns, not yevonevyns, seems 
required by the expression é7dre taxeivwv 
Kpatnoeev, ov..Kkatéoxatrov dAAa. . dvi- 


PUTTOV. 


40 rapa tis éAews does not seem to 
make very good sense in the context, and I 
should prefer zrepi. 


43. érdpfe would suit both érdrav d0é 
and the future following better than imdpye 
does. 


17. 6 qyovpny . . xwdvvedtew . . yernoerba 
is not, I think, possible Greek. Read 
kuwouvevoety (Or Kevduveveu av) . » yever bau. 
In 7 again not zoey but rouoew must be 
read after tpocopodoyetv. 


Ep. 4. 4 ovvnpepedoar Kat ovpBidvar TarTwv 
Horrov Kal Avyupwrarov. 

This use of Avyypds is both unique and 
unintelligible. May we not suppose a 
corruption of iAapdrarov ? 


Ep. 9. 6 pdov éore wept trav yeyevnpevev 
eirépws émidpapely 7) Tepi tav pedddvTov 
VOUVEXOVTWS ElTTELV 

eirépws seems unsuitable, but neither 
eres nor dvextas (suggested by Dobree) i is 
satisfactory. I would propose doves.  «v- 
and d- are not unfrequently confused, and 
mépos also gets exchanged with zovos, ¢.g. in 
Aeneas Comm. Pol. 14. 2. 

In the ‘Apophthegms’ put together in 
Blass’ edition, two or three small improve- 
ments may be made. 

’Epwrnbeis tive of piAdmovor tov pabvpuv 
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duadepovew cirev ‘ds of eioeBeis Tov aoeBav, 
é\riow ayabats. 

Is it not plain that és should be &? cf. 
Bywater (Textual Criticism of Nie. Ethics) 
on Eth. 1106 b 36 ds (or @) dv & dpovimos 
opicresev. 

ot avOpwrot TOTE ylyvovrat BeXzriovs, Orav 
$d mpovépywvtat dpowov dé Exovor Oe@ 7 
evepyerety Kal dAnOevewv. "looxparovs. 

Of course I. did not use zpocépywvrat, but 
neither, I take it, did he say PeAriovs. 
BeArwro is almost required by the sense, 
and no confusion is more common than that 
of comparatives and superlatives. 

In pos tov eixovta watépa ws ovdev GAN’ 7 
avipdrodov ouverenwe TH Taidiw, ‘ Tovyapodv 
éhyn ‘amit, dvo0 yap av6’ Evds eLes dvdpdrroda’ 
no doubt oidév should be otdév’, and perhaps 
ovverenwe Should be cupréupet. 

In the extract (6) from the Téxvn read 71d 


(not Tov) érdopevov. 


ISAEUS. 
1. 33 dore pnde Adyov brodeiper. 


Read tirodcirev, comparing Goodwin M.T’. 


§ 591. 


3.4 yvavat ooov GVALTXUVTOTATOL av Opwrwv 
ciow ovTot. 

Rather 6ow, the regular case with com- 
paratives and superlatives. 


4. 18 ecixds jv aAnOecis civar ddgew ras 
diabijkas. 

eikds seldom, if ever, takes a future 
infinitive, just as it very seldom takes av. 
Read doxetv. 


14 arets d€ Kabyyovpevor obkere tpoanKev 
KT.A. 

a@ iyyovpevor (Baiter) is not likely to be 
right, dre being little used in common Attic 
prose. Kat yovpevor may be suggested. 

6. 50 ideiv & ovk efov airy. 

Read é&jv. We might think of omitting 
bd 2N 4 . 1 r 
a, but ideiy needs an object. [So too Wyse. | 


7. 8 Ews ov ebzropynoeiev exeivos Tapyvptov. 

éws ov, if right, is very unusual. It occurs 
Herod. 2. 143, but probably not elsewhere 
in Attic. The occasional use of peéxpe ob in 
Thuc. and Xen. is parallel, but their Attic 
is not of the scrupulous kind we expect in 
Tsaeus. 


9. 21 oddérore, referring to the past, 


should probably be ovéderwrore. 
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Fragm. 32 ypy trois vouous pev ribecbar 
oodpas, mpaoteépws b€ Koddlew 7 ws éxeivor 
KeAevovow. 


I suspect oodpas is due to zpaorépws and 
Isaeus wrote ododpos. 


Lycuraus. 


13 mpos 6 Set wai ipas dwoBXérovras py 
emitpéme Tots efw Tov mpaypatos A€yovow: 
ovTw yap €orat Tois TE KpLopevats avev SiaBoAjs 
6 ayov Kat TOUS diwKovew HKLOTE. oukodavrtetv 
Kat tiv evopxotatny Wiov éveyKeiv: advvarov 
yép eorw avev Tod Adyou pi dixaiws dedidaype- 
vous dixaiav Géobar thy Wiidov. 

Multi multa contecerunt, says Blass, velut 
avev Tov adoyou G. Herm., avev rod < TovovTov > 
Adyou Nicolat. An dvev tod Aodyw (quod 
facile in Aoyou abibat) dtxaiws dediday Gar q 

I take avev to be a careless repetition of the 
avev preceding (avev duaBoAqs) and to have 
taken the place of é£w, ‘after listening to irrele- 
vant and unfair speeches.’ So é£w rod mpdy- 
paros in the first clause. We might compare 
Maine’s remark about an English jury 
in Popular Government, ‘there is a rigid 
exclusion of all testimony which has a 
tendency to bias them unfairly.’ 


28 Kal radra 6’, & avdpes, €“od Oewpycate, as 
dixatav tHv ék€racw rovovpévov TeEpt TovTw. 

kal tavra refers to what is coming. Should 
not zovovpevov be zowipar? He wants them 
to observe how scrupulously he is proceeding. 


29 Read tov tov ravra (for tov tapa tov) 
guvedorwv édeyxov. [Dr. Postgate tells me 
that Herwerden has made the same conjec- 
ture with airé after ravra. | 


30 Keeping rots idiovs xwdvvouvs add per- 
haps izopevwv. Cf. imrepewvev following and 
ovdéva Kivduvov bropetvas in 78. 


32 oitrwoi 5& dSiadoyileaOe wept tovTwv map’ 
ipiv abrois. rivas ddvvatov Hv TH Seworyte Kat 
Tais TapacKevais Tats TOVAGyoU Tapayayety ; Kata 
diow toive Bacavi<opevor Tacav THv dAnOevav 
Tept TdvTwV Tov GdiKnaTwV énedAov Hpacev ot 
oikérar Kai ai Oeparawa. adda TovTovs Acw- 
Kparys mapadotvat epvye, Kal TaVTA OK adAo- 
tptous GAN’ abtod dvtas. tivas dé duvarov eivat 
Soxel ois Adyos Wuxaywynoat Kai THY bypoTyTa 
avTav Tov n0ov s Tots Oaxpvots eis EXcov Tpoaya- 
yérOa ; ; Tos Stkaoras. evtavda Aewxparns 6 
TpoooTns THS marpibos ehapdvbev, ovdev € eTEpov 7 
poBov pevos py ék THs airns oixias of t e&edey- 
XOvTES TO Epyw Kat 6 e£eAeyxdmevos yevyTat. 

There seem to me to be at least two things 
wrong here. First the question tivas dévvarov 
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jv «.t.’. has no answer made to it, although 
kata dvow tolvey x... is incoherent without 
something to precede itand althoughsymmetry 
with rovs diuxaords, Which answers the parallel 
question, requires a corresponding accusative. 
Insert therefore as an answer after rapayayetv 
something like oi dodAo. Secondly the words 
ovdev Erepov . . yévnrac appear to be entirely 
irrelevant where they occur. They have no 
sort of connexion with rhetorical artifices 
addressed to the court. Clearly they refer 
to the domestics mentioned in the first half 
of the passage, and their place is after atrod 
6vras. In Blass’ text will be found one 
or two other similar transpositions ($§ 14 
and 43). 

There is said (Rehdantz) to be no parallel 
for ovdéy érepov 7 instead of the usual oddev 
dAXo 7, and this suggests the possibility that 
Lycurgus wrote ovdév érepov (or mporepor, 
§$ 92, 129) doBovpevos 7. But the text is 
probably right. 


40 épav 8 hv . . yuvatxas éXevOepas . . dvatiws 
abtav Kal THs TOAEws dpwpevas. 

épwpevas may be defensible in itself (cf. 
for instance Lys. 3. 6: Eur. Androm. 878) 
but as governed immediately by dpav it 
is surely intolerable. How to deal with 
it is another question. If it is an ordinary 
corruption of some more or less similar 
word, ddvpopevas (which is suggested) or 
dAodupopevas is likely enough to be right. 
Anything rather than Rehdantz’ épvopevas. 
If however it is due to épav preceding 
and to ideiy and épav following, all in one 
sentence, it may represent some quite different 
word no more like épwyévas than in 13 above 
dvev is like éfw; and then conjecture is 
almost idle. 


57 ydéws 8 dv airod muoipny tiv’ épropiav 
cindy XPNTYLOTEpOS eyever” av TH ToAE Tod 
mapao xelv 70 oopa Taga ToLs orparnyois kat 
Tovs eriovTas apivacGar pel” ipov paxopevos. 

Tov wapacxelv (= 7) TO Tapacxeiv) is SO awk- 
ward a phrase, when the speaker had only 
to say 7) zapexwv, that I would suggest riv’ 
€urropiav ciodyew xpnoywwrepov . . TOU Tapa- 
oxelv.. Kal... dpivarGa . - HaXopevov. Or we 
might read 7 7@ wapacyety, taking 7 as lost 
after e. 

67 ov todtto Aoyeiobe, ci cis eat. povos 6 
avOpwros, GAN’ cis TO Tpaypa. 

Blass writes ‘dAX’ otov 70 mp. Bk., GAXr’ ei 
(Tayl.) 7d mp. péeya (Dobr.), add’ eis 7 zp. 
<dmoBAévere> Frohb.’ 

It is well known that eis and tis are some- 
times confused. Does not eis here stand 
for ri? 
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73 Kai, 7d KepddAaov rhs vikns, od To ep 
Ladapin tpdmaov ayaryncavtes Eoryncay, GAN’ 
povs tots BapBdpas mygavres . . . cvvOjxas 
pay 
€TOLYOaVTO. 

ay. €or. is such an unnatural phrase ‘did 
not set up the trophy, contenting themselves 
with it,’ that Blass follows Meutzner in 
omitting éorynoay altogether. Should we not 
rather exchange verb and participle, reading 
nyarnoav onijcavres ? So in Ar. Ach. 91 the 
Ravenna MS. in spite of metre has jxovres 
dyopnev for ayovres yxopev: Od. 17. 245 one 
MS. has ifpilers popéwv for iBpifwv dopéas : 
Alcib. ii. 138A Bodl. has TFOPEVOMLEVOS 
mpovevéer for mpooevgouevos mopever: and 
many passages have been or are to be 
restored in this way. 


74 rovs Kaxovs pucety Te Kal KoAdLev, dAAws 
re kal Aewxparny, Os ovte édevrev ore noxvvOn 
gies 
bas. 

Is there any parallel for such a use of 
GAXws tre cai? It introduces abverbial ex- 
pressions, especially as, especially when, 
especially af, etc. Can A., a simple objective 
accusative, be placed after it? or should 
we read dAdXovs te cai? I confess rtovs te 
dAXous kai is rather what one would expect. 


76 For dpetvw read petfo. C.R. xvi. 394. 


93 Callistratus, who was told by the god 
at Delphi ore av €Oy *AOnvale revéerar trav 
vopwv, returned there and was put to death, 
dixaiws’ TO yap TOV Vvopwy Tois HOiKNKOGL TLXEW 
Tywwpia eortiv: 6 € ye Geds dpOas amédwxe Tois 
Hounpevors KoAdoaL Tov aitiov: Sewov yap ay 
ein, €( Tav’Ta onpeta Tots ev’oeBéor Kal Tots 
Kaxovpyots daivorro (paivovrac MSS.). 

If Bursian and Blass are right in reading 
tyswpias for tywwpia, I think we must goa 
step further and insert another rvyxeiv either 
before or after, rots 7ducnxoor. Clearly it 
would very easily get lost. 

But the last words of the passage are the 
real difficulty, ei raéta x.7.A. We may prob- 
ably accept datvoro or something like it, but 
rabra oneia is very obscure. Why should 
not the same signs be given to pious men 
and evil-doers? or what is meant in this 
context by ‘the same signs’? The real 
point is that the god, as was his way, used 
an ambiguous or equivocal expression. The 
speake r must be defe nding him not for hav- 
ing given ‘the same sign’ to righteous and 
unrighteous, but for having given a ‘sign’ 
or intimation which might bear more than 
one meaning, the sense intended varying 
with the character of the man to whom it 
was given. Just then as it seems very 
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possible that one rvyeivy out of two fell out 
above, so here I would suggest «i ravra 
<taitod> onpeia.. daivorto, t.c. gave the 
same signs in the same sense, did not make 
the meaning vary with the man. rairo 
onpaivovra OF tavTod onpeta might also be 
suggested, but raira rtairod perhaps ex- 
presses it best. 

106 xaréAurev yap avrots éAXeyela roujoas. 

Are the words in their right order? 
romoas yap... karéAurev! or édeyeia. . Kare 
Mure trojoas ? 

123 trois émiyeipijcavtas thy. . owTnpiav 
droorepety ¢ 

131 as irép ravrys paxovpevar 7} Kowy. . 
OVATVXOVVTES. 

Dobree and editors evvarvyycortes to match 
paxovjrevot. Possibly TVW ATVXELV agvovvres. 
Cf. on Lysias 12. 11, 

140 7 Hyovpat Oy eywye ovdev’ te} ovTw peydda 
THY woAw ev EpyeTnKeva, oor éfaiperov agvovv 
AapBdvey yapw tiv Kata Tov mpodiddvTwr 
TyLWpiav, OVD OUTWS dvoNTOV WaTE K.T.A. 

At the beginning of 139 he has expressly 
said that certain persons on the ground of 
their own public services are trying to beg 
L. off. It is impossible therefore that the 
words before us, in which he declares that 
no one could do such a thing, should be 
right. Blass accordingly brackets dé.oidv ; 
but how did it get into the text? TI think 
as a corruption of aétov «iver, which makes 
excellent sense (‘no one’s past services are 
such that he is entitled’ etc.) and has the 
further merit of smoothing 0%0’ ottws dvonrtov, 
where an eivac is rather lacking. 


In the following passages it seems to me 
that something has been omitted. 


"3 ¢ a Q7 té \ > 
13 dpovs tots BapBapors mygavtes Tovs ets 
tiv éXevbepiav THs EAXaOos. 


105 wore rots dvdpeorarors Aakedatpov fous 
év trois éumpoobev xpovots moAeuovar mpos 
Meconvious avettev 6 beds K.T.X. 


143 kai éGcat adbrov x.T.A. 

Surely for prose tots avOpeLoTarots A. is not 
good Greek, or is at any rate very unusual 
Greek. An epithet is not thus attached to 
a proper name, or very seldom. It seems 
likely that yevonevors or otor, going with 


dvépevorarots, has been lost. After one of 


the plural datives ota. would very easily fall 
out. [Naber has recently suggested dvdped- 
tara, omitting Aaxedaipoviots. | 
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In 73 rots eis tHv éAevfepiay seems in- 
complete without the addition of some such 
word as ocvpd€epovtas, emiTnodelovs, ixavovs. 
In 143 I conjecture xat <Sdenoerar> eaoat, 
where again a certain similarity might 
facilitate loss. The force of d&ece is 
difficult to carry over the ipeis & éepwrare 
coming between. 

So again in 18 dozep rH warpids peyddas 
eituylas edayyeArCopevos it is hard to believe 
that the dative really depends on eirvyias, 
pieces of good fortune for his country, when 
any hearer or reader would naturally attach 
it to evayyeAtopevos. Here too some 
participle like yevouévas or ovpBaoas has 
perhaps been lost. 

Two very small points in conclusion. In 2 
Tov pare mpoddvta py éykatadurovTa might 
be better than Dobree’s pyre zpodovra 
pyr’ éykatadkurovra, Cf. the tov in 1, 
which is also bracketed, I think needlessly. 
In 96 76 xwpiov. . tpooayopeterGar Twv 
eioeBav xdpov is not <rov> trav wanted ? 


AESCHINES. 


In Timarch. 29 ry wore, brép Fs ta Ora 
1] ’ Pp 7 

‘ 4 a grea , aN ‘ o> a 
py teva 7) dua SeAtav py Suvaros ei érapidvat, 
poe ovpBovdrcvev agiov. 

The two alternatives in the relative clause 
seem hardly to make sense, as da deAcav 
would surely apply to 7a érAa py tiHecat 
too. Either put 7 after deAcav or change it 
to xai, for which it does sometimes get 
substituted and vice versa. 


pie ts = ‘ 
FLL. 177 adripo 8 &k ovkodpavtias 
<dvrTes > 


In Ctes. 4 76. . xypvypa.. ‘ris a&yopevew 
BovAerau tév iwep mevtyjKovTa Eryn yeyovorwr 
Kal mdAw év peper Tov GAAwv ’AOnvaiuv ;’ 

So the editors give these words, but the 
quotation really ends at yeyovdrwy. This is 
both clear in itself (for the whole as one ques- 
tion or proclamation would be ludicrous) and 
made still clearer by what Aeschines says 
elsewhere (iz Timarch. 23) pera Tava 
eTEpWTa 6 Kypvé ‘tis a. PB. F. v. penne yas 
érevduv O€ OvTOL TaVTES ElTWOL, TOT HON KEAEVEL 
Aéyew Tov dAAwv ’AOnvatwy tov BovdAdpevov ols 
ééeorw. In Alcid. Soph. 11 we have the 
abbreviated form ris dyopevew BovdAerat tov 
ToNtTov ; 

153 yéverOe Oy prow puxpov xpovoy THY 
didvorav py ev TO Stxactynpiw GAN & TO 
Geatpy. 

‘Malim 77 diavoia, ut § 157, 186, Plate 
legg. 683. Bait. sed cf. 1. § 179 (éreday 8 
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aro THs arodoyias droomacOyre Kai Tas Wuxas 
éd’ érépwv yevyobe).’ Ziirich ed. 

I think the dative should be read here 
and in 1. 179. Cf. Aristotle, Fragm. 58 
(Rose) ef tis Huds ofov cis paxdpwv vicous TH 
diavoia kopioeev: Isocr. 6. 110 «i rats dia- 
voiais Gomep mapectatas idore Tovs yoveas 
kai tous waidas: Polyb. 8. 15. 1 mada dé rq 
duavoia mepi tov Aiooov Kai tov ’AkpodAwroov 
ov: Lucian 30 (Phalaris). 5 éxi tod abrod 
déovs viv TO AoyT@ yevouevovs and again 
mpos dAtyov obv TH yvwpy cis "Axpdyavta wap’ 
€“e aToonpycavtes. 


184 In the fourth line of verse, zparot 
Svopevewy etpov dpunxavinv, I cannot but 
think ebpov is a mistake for the more forcible 
and appropriate «iAov, as I have suggested 
before that in Tyrtaeus, as quoted by 
Polybius and Pausanias, efpe dé (6 xpdvos) 
Meconvys civ Aut tov mpoddtny, we should 
read eitke. Cf. however Theocr. 10. 17 etpe 
eds Tov dActpov, though that is only partially 
parallel. 


218 dpxei ydp por piuxpa Kat petovwv 
aicxpas ovk eridupo. 

There is nothing aioypov in desiring more 
than a little. Read yAicypws, a much more 
suitable word and one which is elsewhere 
confused with aicypds, e.g. Plato Crito 53 x, 
where the MSS. and editors are divided 
between aicypds and yAicypws éeribupetv Liv: 


Dem. 37. 38. Cf. Cobet, Collect. p. 510. 


231 «& tis TOV TpaytKdv ToLnTwY Tov meETa 
Taita éTemayovTwy Tonoee K.T-A. 

The future éreoatéovrwy seems almost 
necessary. I have sometimes thought that 
in § 6 gwcerae would be better than cwlerat, 
as expressing what the early voyoerns fore- 
saw ; see however Veitch s.v. who says ‘we 
know no instance of fut. mid. cwaecOa 
being passive.’ 


235 ovdeis wurore éréero . . mpiv av petlov 
Tov dukacTypiov icxvon. 

Cobet zpiv ioytoa, but in this and similar 
ases a present meaning easily suggests 
itself. So e.g. Isaeus 4. 27 ovre dodedn- 
pijxacw ovdayy mwrore, Grow av pry dels 
mpooTasyrte. 


Letters 1. 4 dvturvet. Probably dvrérve. 
All the tenses are past. 

5. 6 xai <ai> Aowopia: ats eAordopovuyy ¢ 

10.1 wai & pév eldov airoft ypadhew eel 
Soxet ddbovov exew tiv VAnv cw7jocw. Per- 
haps <agia> ypadew. 
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In Athen. 2 otros ds Couey eiornow 
évOpwrov diaw eEpws mpocraBov yuvaikds 
..... av (the five dots representing the 
number of letters apparently missing in the 
papyrus). 

Blass cites a number of conjectures, 
Kapoiav, aipuAtav, Kakiav, TouKktAtav, mavoupyiay, 
amotiav. Has any one thought of zovypiav! 


18 dowep imo ........ & rodoctpaBy 
eiAnupevov. 

The missing eight-letter word may be 
Onpevrod or Onpevrar. 


9] «9 , aoe , 
21 6 vorepos mpiapevos 4 O TaAaL KEKTY- 
pevos. 


Should not vorepos be torepov ! 


93 ‘ - ‘ ‘ coa a | 
20 Kal TaUTa Kal TpOS Vas avTov dacw 

, , ° ‘hl ‘Ni , , > 
peAXAew A€yetv, (va On SoKotn meETpLoS E€ivat. 

If the optative is right, it is another 
instance of an irregular sequence like Ar. 
R. 24: Dem. 22. 11, in which the speaker's 
mind changes the time relation. ‘ His idea 
was, when he resolved on this,’ ete. Cf. 
particularly Ar, Av. 1524 émorpareioew 
ac’. . ci wy mapesea . . ty’ eioayorro. 


31 oidpevor Setvy tots ev Tots Kuvdvvors 
duly xpyoipovs yevomevous ToVTOYs aTvxodVTAS 

~h..es. OD Upov. 

The conjectures yapirOjvar, Kxovdiobjvat, 
avrimabeiv, priceoOai, owhyvar are given by 
Blass, who adds on Kenyon’s authority de 
lit. @ non vid. dubitari posse. Has ade 
AetoGar too many letters ? 


Epitaph. 26 ixép dv dxavtwv otro. rovous 
trove duaddxous Trovovpevot K.T.X. 

This has the appearance of a_ verse 
quotation, 

, , a. ? 5 50 , 
TOVOUS TOVWY <O7 ! > OLAOOKXOUS TOLOUMEVOL. 
Cf. Eur. Hec. 588 dan. . duidoxos Kaxav 
caxois: Suppl. 71 dyav . . yowv yoors diddoxos 

(quoted in L. and S.). 
Fragm. 192 éredav éri derés pBadow. 
The aorist jPjowow, after they have 
attained manhood, is indispensable. 


DINARCHUS. 


1. 42 rpia rddavra AaBov peréypade kat 
pereokeviale Tov vopov Kal’ Exdornv éxxAnoiay, 
kal Ta pev erorer dv eiAjher tiv Tynyv, Ta 8 
dmodouevos ovk eBeBaiov. 

érwAer seems hardly right. If D. meant 
‘he offered again for sale what he had 
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already been paid for,’ the again and the 


already could hardly fail to be expressed. 
érwAec must, I think, stand for ézo/e, and 
ovx éBeBatov ( = oix éroier) decidedly supports 
this. 


ib. 72 émPBrébare 8 eri riv OnBaiwv rodrw. 
éyevero TOs, eyévero peylory. 

mods iS unmeaning, but its proposed 
omission unsatisfactory. Where did it 
come from? Read rather zada, which 
gives excellent sense. Cf. generally § 75. 


ib. 87 tH to'rov dAnbeig <mutevovta > 
or something similar ? 


tb. 110 eis ro ths moAEws oop’ damoBrE- 
Wavres Kai THv mporepov Sogav timapxovcav 
avry. 

No parallel is cited for such a use of 
copa. Read oyna. Cf. Eur. Androm, 1 
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’Aowdridos yns oxnpa, @nBaia words, where 
the schol. uses xahAdricpa and xépzos. So 
mporyxnpa in Herod. 5. 28 MéiAntos, rijs "Iwvias 
mpooxnua. In [{Dem.] 61. 12 the MSS. vary 
between odparos and cyijparos: Plut. Luc. 8 
oxjua is a certain emendation for cdma. 


2.9 dr’ eis 1d Seopwrypiov to mporov 
arnxOy . ., Toadta ToAunoavTa Tovey adTous. 

avrov Blass with other editors, meaning, 
I suppose, there: but this would be a misuse 
of airod which is not=simple éxet. adrovs 
seems to admit of defence as referring to rots 
deoporas implied in derpwryptov. So e.g. Ar. 
Eth. 3. 11. 1118 b 19 xadotvrat yaorpipapyot, 
ws tapi TO d€ov wAnpodvres aityv, and many 
other passages. 

3.16 Perhaps kai rpis jv av (for dn) 


Stkaiws éCnpiwpevos. 
Herpert RICHARDS. 





AN EMENDATION OF LUCIAN PHILOPSEUDES 9. 


Ildvu yap idwrns, py 6 Aewvopayos, ef Kai Ta 
Toladra ovK eméeAno€e oor expabety OvTiva TpoToV 
dpedrct Tos VoonpPact mpoo pepopeva, Kat fot 
Soxets ode TA tpohavécata av wapadé~acOar 
TaiTa, TOV €K TEpLOdoY TUpPETaV TAS aroTOUTAS 
kal Tov épretov Tas KatabeEes Kat BovBdvev 
idvets Kat TaAXNG S7r0ca Kai ai ypaes nd ToLod- 
ow. ei d€ éxetva ylyvetat dravta, ti dy Tore 
ody Tadra oinon yiyverOar ir TOV dpotwv ; 

The words trav éprerdv tas Kxatabédgers 
stand in all the manuscripts, and seem to 
have passed the editors unsuspected. Apart 
from the context they contain nothing 
objectionable. xarabeAgis, indeed, I have 
not found elsewhere; but the form is a 
legitimate one, and @€Agis occurs in Plutarch 
Qu. Conv. iv. 3 (p. 662 a) and Aelian N.A. 
viii. 24, xatabédAyw, subdue by enchantment, 
charm, is used of the arts of Circe, « 213: 

tos aiti) KaréGedgev, éret Kaka pdppar’ 
eOwkev. 

The verb is rare, however, and hardly 
occurs in the literature until the beginning 
of the Christian era. As applied to the 
physical effect of enchantment I have found 
it nowhere except in the passage from the 
Odyssey. It is elsewhere used of the charm 
or seduction exercised upon the human mind 
by music, eloquence, flattery, pleasant sights, 
ete. So Lucian Indoct. 12 [|Philopatr. 3], 
Clem. Rom. Epit. de Gestis S. Petri cli. 
p. 584, Migne, Nic. Paph. In laud. S. Hyae. 


4, ev. p. 424 Migne, Anast. Sin. Viae Dux 
Ixxxix. p. 253 a Migne, Schol. Rav. on Ar. 
Eq. 210 (@arAp6n- xataberXx6y). I have been 
unable to verify the quotation in Stephanus 
from Chrysipp. ap. Eustrat. 511, 20.1 This 
is also the commonest use of the simple 
6éAyw from Homer down. It is, however, 
used of Medea’s quieting the dragon in Ap. 
Rhod, Arg. iv. 150 atrap 6 y 78y | oipy 
GeAyopevos, and is also applied to the magical 
stilling of winds and waters, Philostr. Vit. 
Apoll. viii. 7. 28, Ap. Rhod. Arg. i. 27. 
Nicander (Ther. 556) uses it of bees attracted 
by the odour of balm ; Longus (ii. 7 ad fin.) 
of cattle charmed by the shepherd’s pipe. 

As to the facts concerned, that the art of 
charming snakes was known to the Greeks 
is adequately proved by two passages in 
Plato, Lep. 358 B, Opaavpayxos yap por daive- 
Tat... 07d Gov doTep dus KnANOAVaL, and 
Euthyd. 290 a, % pev yap trav érwddv (sc. 
Téxvn) EXEwV TE Kal padrayyiwv Kal oxopriwv Kat 
tov adAXwv Onpiwy te Kai voowy KyAnois eo. 
It may seem a little strange in our Lucian 
passage that snake-charming should be men- 
tioned as within the powers of mere village 
witches. But old women are the chosen 
vessels of occult lore, and popular supersti- 
tion set no limit to their capabilities. 


! The verification of several out-of-the-way refer- 
ences was made possible by the kindness of Mr. G. 
C. Scoggin. 
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In themselves, then, no fault can be found 
with the words rév eprerav tas katabeA€ets. 
But a careful examination of the context 
seems to me to throw grave doubt upon the 
reading. The narrator, Tychiades, has been 
visiting Eucrates, who is ill with a gouty or 
rheumatic affection of the feet. In § 7 
another visitor, Cleodemus, suggests a mar- 
vellous remedy—the tooth of a field-mouse 
tied up in a lion’s skin and wrapped around 
the legs of the sufferer. Tychiades is skep- 
tical (§ 8), and finally declares that he should 
have no faith in the remedy, even if sixteen 
whole field-mice were to be wrapped in the 
hide of the veritable Nemean lion. He has 
seen a lion limping, not protected from 
lameness by the virtues of his own skin! 
Then follows the speech of Deinomachus 
quoted above. Here the clause ra roidra 
- . . OvTWa TpOTOV a@pEAEL Tots voonpact 
mpoodepopeva would lead one to expect in 
the next clause only allusions to well-known 
magical cures; and certainly the insertion 
of a reference to snake-charming between 
two examples of old wives’ medicine seems 
strange. Furthermore, Deinomachus’s last 
sentence is simply an argument by analogy : 
if our old women accomplish magical cures, 
why scoff at Cleodemus’s remedy, which 
operates by like means? But the feasibility 
of charming serpents is no argument for the 
eflicacy of the remedy suggested. 

Again, the reply of Tychiades:to Deino- 
machus takes no account of the mention of 
snake-charming. Only the second sentence 
need come into consideration: jv yotv py 
melons mpotepov exdywv TO Adyw Site piow 
exet yiyver Oa, TOU TE TUPETOD Kal TOD oldnpwaros 
Sedidr0s 7) Ovopa Oeoméovov 7} pnow BapBapixnv 
Kat dua rovro [éx rod BovBdvos| dparerevovtos, 
ére wou ypaav poor Ta Aeyopeva ort. Would 
not Tychiades have had his fling at the 
snake-charming, had it been mentioned ? 
§ 10 is occupied by some further discus- 
sion between the champions of legitimate 
and magical therapeutics. Finally, the con- 
versation takes a turn in § 11, where Ion 
tells how a Chaldean magician cured a man 
who was at the point of death from a viper’s 
bite, and then(§ 12) caps this with a still more 
marvellous yarn of how the same magician 
rid a farm of reptiles in a manner that 
remotely suggests the Pied Piper. 

I cannot believe that Lucian introduced 
into the speech of Deinomachus in § 9 
this utterly irrelevant mention of serpent- 
charming. Two courses, then, remain open : 
(1) the words rév éprerév tas KataberAges 
may be regarded as an interpolation, perhaps 
suggested by the snake-stories in §$ 11 and 
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12; (2) these words may contain a corrup- 
tion, and conceal an allusion to the magical 
healing of some disease. Against the 
former alternative may be urged the impro- 
bability of the rare word xardGe\éis being 
interpolated. We might have expected 
KyjAnows (see the passages from Plato quoted 
above), especially as Lucian uses xy\éw 
several times—I have counted ten cases, as 
against eight of 6éAyw and its derivatives— 
and x7Anors occurs in De Salt. 72, not, it is 
true, in the sense of a physical fascination. 
Again, I would suggest—though I do so 
with some hesitation—that while BovBdvwv 
iaoets instead of trav BovBuwvwv tas idoets is a 
natural variation in a list of three items, the 
omission of the article would be hardly so 
likely to occur if only two diseases had been 
mentioned. 

On the other hand, if the words rév épreray 
Tas katabeAEes contain a corruption, it occurs 
to me that the right reading might be rév 
epryjtwv tas Katabed€ets, the allaying (by a 
charm) of herpes. Of this disease more must 
be said later. A question may arise as to the 
use of xardGeAéis with reference to the relief 
or cure of a disease. The word is found 
only here, and @é€Agis in Plutarch and Aelian 
cited above(the only examples in the lexicons) 
means charm, allurement, of a pleasant sen- 
sation. Of the few examples of xaraféAyu, 
as has been explained, only one (x 213) 
implies a physical effect resulting from the 
action of the verb. Yet it seems natural 
enough that the notion of bewittch, charm, 
beguale, should pass into quiet, soothe, heal ; 
and when we examine the more frequently 
occurring 6€Ayw, evidence for this transition 
is not wanting, though it is scanty and has 
been overlooked by the lexicographers. 

The usage of Lucian himself affords no 
example of 6é\yw in the sense of relieving 
pain or disease. The nearest approach to it 
is De Salt. 79, where there is a mediate 
comparison between the soothing influence 
of the sight of dancing and the effect of an 
opiate upon a mind tortured by passion. 
Among other authors especial attention is 
due to Eur. Fr. 725 (Nauck), from Plut. 
De Aud. 16 (p. 46 F): ds Evpuridns dyoi, 14 
TyAr€pov tpatpa 
mpiotoiar Adyxns OeAyerat prvypacw. 


Marcellus of Side, a contemporary of Lucian, 
writing of the oxapos in his fragmentary 
Medicina ex Piscibus, has the lines (55 f.): 
Tov Spiyeia xoAH méAiTos pera padea Gédryer, 

6&d wéAas hopéovoa Airavyéow 6pOadrporow. 


Corroborative evidence may also be found 
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in the following examples of derivatives 
from 6é\yw. Hymn. Hom. 16. 4 (ad Aescul.) 
the god is called xaxév OeAxrijp’ ddvvawv. Eur. 
Or. 211, & didov tmvov Gédynrpov, érixovpov 


vooov. Hippol. 477 ff. : 


a ’ > ‘ , , 
vorovca 6 ev Tws THY VoToV KaTaaTpEeov. 
oS So) 9 9g A ‘ , , 
ciciv 0’ érwdal kai Adyou GeAxTyptot 
, , reget: ; 
pavycetat Te THOSE PappaKov vomov. 


Here the disease is love. Cf. also Aesch. 
Choeph. 666 rovev GeAKTHpLOS | oTpwopvy, and 
Suppl. 456 yévorro pidov piOos av GeAxrnpwos, 
which L. and S. render speech that heals 
speech. The propinquity of iarpds and 6éAgav 
in Pindar Nem. 4. 2f. is worthy of notice. 

The analogy of two verbs of similar mean- 
ing, kyA€w and zpaivw, may be regarded as 
confirming to some extent the application 
of déXyw to the soothing of pain or the heal- 
ing of diseases. In the passage quoted above 
from the Huthydemus, the enchanter’s art 
is called @yptwv te kat voowv KyAnors. In 
Soph. Trach. 1001 ff. the tortured Heracles 
cries 

tis yap aowdds, Tis 6 xeiporéexvyns 
iaropias, Os THVd aTnv 
xwpis Znvos xataxnAnoer ; 


Just before we have 700’ d«yAntov | pavias 
avOos, where the scholiast has the note a«yAy- 
tov’ dviarov, dkatazpaivrov. Cf. Aelian 
N.A. ii. 24, coderaros ... xndeiv te ddvvas 
kat dgavitew. In Soph. Phil. 649 f. Philo- 
ctetes says: 


, , , e , . 4% 

PvAXov Ti por Taper tiv, w pariot det 
a nA 

KOUL® TOO’ EAKoS, WaTE Tpaivew Tavu. 


Cf. Galen xiii. p. 749 K., ryv ddvvyv 
mporov mpaivouev. The interrelations of 
the {verbs OeAyw, KyAéw, and zpaivw, and 
their compounds, are shown by the follow- 
ing glosses: Hesych. xnAct* rpaiver, OeAyet. 
katateAyopeva’ Katampaivopeva, Suidas : xara- 
km\ovoav: OéAyovoav, mpaivovcav. OéAyu, 
xatabéXyw, and «yAém are synonyms in 
Lucian Indoct. 12, where they are applied to 
the effect of music. Cf. also Alciphr. ii, 14 
(Schepers’ numbering), where Meineke’s 
objection to xataxnAjoaca is ill founded. 

The name of the disease épzns survives in 
modern medicine, herpes zoster being the 
ailment commonly called shingles. The 
ancients, however, did not restrict the name 
to the eruptions now called by the generic 
name of herpes, Hippocrates speaks of épryres 
éoOiduevor (Aphor. 5. 22, epi typdv xpyovos 
6), which are evidently corroding ulcers (cf. 
Prorrhet. Secund. 13, Galen ix. p. 273 K.). 
Other writers seem to have classed herpes 
and erysipelas (zgnts sacer) together (Pliny. 
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N.H. xxvi. 121, Celsus v. 28. 4, Marcel. 
Emp. xi. 29, xx. 12); and Galen’s dis- 
crimination (xi. p. 74f. K.) perhaps points 
to a confusion in other authorities. The 
reason for the manifold application of 
the name épzys lies in its meaning, ‘the 
creeping disease.’ The ancients did not lose 
sight of this etymology, a fact which goes far 
to remove any difficulty that may still be 
felt with regard to the use of xardOedéus, 
originally charming, in the sense of allaying, 
healing. Certain diseases were viewed in 
an imagery derived from animal life. épzs 
was also called égpirys (Galen xix. p. 440 K.). 
The language used in describing the dayédawa 
in Eur. fr. 790, is such as might be applied 
to a devouring animal (cf. Aesch. Fr. 252). 
Onpiov and Oypiwua are terms for malignant 
ulcers (see L. and S. s.vv.), and it seems 
possible that this meaning of @ypiov may 
have been felt in addition to its abusive 
significance in Dem. Aristog. 95. Cf. also 
Kapkivos, cancer, 

One of my objections to the reading 
épverav might be raised against épajrwv also 
—namely, that the answer of Tychiades 
takes no account of it. To this I should 
reply that the disregarding of one of three 
homogeneous items in the speech of Deino- 
machus is natural enough; the mention of 
all three would savour of preciseness. But 
the failure of the skeptic to notice an 
allusion to serpent-charming, if it really 
belongs in the speech of his antagonist, is 
not so easily explained. Besides it may be 
that zuperds and oidypua, the two items men- 
tioned by Tychiades, were so symptomatic of 
some disease classed with, or confused with 
ép7ns, as to render the express mention of 
that disease superfluous. Fever and swell- 
ing accompany erysipelas. 

The argument for éprjrwv would be 
strengthened, if it could be shown that this 
disease, like fevers, received special attention 
from magical practitioners. Direct proof of 
this is not at hand. There can be no doubt, 
however, that the medicina antlis had its 
prescription for every fleshly ill. There is 
a peculiar sentence, perhaps a gloss, in Pliny 
N.H. xxx. 116: Herpes quoque animal a 
Graecis vocatur, quo praecipue sanantur 
quaecumque serpunt. Of an animal herpes 
we hear nothing elsewhere ; but the sentence 
may be a confused allusion to a sympathetic 
cure of herpes, or some other ‘ creeping’ 
disease, by means of a creeping animal. It 
follows directly upon an account of the 
medicinal uses of snails. Several astonish- 
ing remedies for tgnis sacer—under which, 
it should be remembered, Pliny and Celsus 
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include herpes zoster—are recorded in Pliny 
N.H. xxx. 106. Among them are earth- 
worms, crickets, a viper’s head, a snake’s 
slough. The significance of the choice of 
creeping things is not to be overlooked. 
The blood of tortoises was used for anointing 
agnis sacer according to N.H. xxxii. 41. 
Some such remedy, accompanied by an 
appropriate ézwdy, may have been meant by 
Lucian in our passage. 
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The negroes of the Southern States tell of 
a cure for shingles that is worthy of any of 
the superstitious sympathizers who gathered 
around the bed of Eucrates. The eruption 
must be rubbed with the blood of a perfectly 
black cat. If the animal has a single white 
hair, the treatment will fail. 

CAMPBELL Bonner. 
Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. 





ON THE USE OF THE ARTICLE WITH ORDINAL NUMERALS IN GREEK. 


It is well known that the article is often 
omitted before the ordinal numeral in Greek, 
but none of the grammars gives the rule 
for its omission correctly. For example, 
Kiihner-Gerth, i. § 465, 14 says: ‘ Ein mit 
einem Ordinalsworte verbundenes Substantiv 
kann sowohl ohne als mit dem Artikel 
stehen, je nachdem der Gegenstand entweder 
unbestimmt oder bestimmt werden soll.’ 
The instances however show that the article 
is only omitted when the ordinal is used 
with words denoting time like éros, 7pépa, 
pyv, and with these it is almost invariably 
omitted unless a preposition is inserted. 
With other words the article is not omitted. 
The following instances are only from Thucy- 

oD . 
dides, but the usage of other authors is the 
same. (1) In the following the article is 
omitted : i. 12 €€nxoor@ ere, 18 dexarw Eret ; 
oe » ,o@ Lad ca - » ( 3 , . » * 
ll. 2 pyve ExT, 47 TpWTOV €ETOS, 10: TPLTOV ETOS 5 
iii. 25 réraptov éros, 88 wéurrov eros, 116 

~ 4 5 ¢ » ._. ee 9 
TEVTHKOOTW ETEL, vb. €KTOV €TOS; 1V. 51 €Bdopov 
»” 90 4 2 , , l l ec 5 , 4 , 
€TOS, < Epa TPLTy), 0 E€TTAKGAL €KAT?) Epa, 
116 dydoov éros; v. 39 évdexarov Eros, 51 


dwodéxatov €ros, 56 tpirov kat dékarov €ros, 81 
téraptov kal déxatov éros, 83 wéurrov Kal 
Sexarov éros; Vi. 4 ren wéeuTTw Kal Tecoapa- 
KooT@, 7 Extov Kal déxatov €ros, 8 ipepa 

, rd 59 » > a ee 18 ¥ 9 4 
TEUTTY, YI €ETEL ELKOOTW, VII. 10 OYyOOOV Kat 
déxatov eros, 15 tpity juepa; Vill. 6 évds dé€ov 
eikoorov €ros, 24 tpitny ypépa, 58 tpitw Kai 
dexatw éret, 60 cixoorov Eros, 107 ijepa rerapry. 
(2) In the following the article is inserted: 
(a) without any apparent difference of mean- 
ing from those under (1). ii. 2 76 réurrw 

X ’ » 70 «3. Sev “ae 
Kat dexatw €ret, 70 7ro devtepov Eros; v. 24 
Tov évdexdrov érovs ; (b) when a preposition 
° © OF sn , » ‘ , 
is added: i. 87 év r@ rerdptw Eret Kai Sexartw ; 
vi. 59 év r@ terdptw (ére); (c) with words 
other than éros, jpépa, pyv: Ul. D9 pera tiv 
devrépav éxBodjv ; iv. 31 7o mparov pvdAaxry- 
piv; v. 20 toa mpwrw mordduw tade, 24 6 
T co ix = 296 & < aA , 8 = V4 55 
PwTos TO €{LOS, “20 CUV TT TpwTw TO EfLW, vo 
@s TO tplrov pépos, 68  mpwrn Ta€is; vi. 44 
 mpworn wapackevy ; Vili. 17 4 zpos Bacrrea 
Evppaxia 7 Tpwrn. 

Joun THompson. 





NOTE ON HORACE, 


Me fabulosae Volture in Apulo 
Nutricis extra limen Apuliae. 


Such is the reading of most MSS., the 
only important variant among the older ones 
being the lamina Pullie of the Berne MS. 
and Paris Al. It is of course impossible that 
it can be right. Horace would not have used 
the same word at the end of two successive 
lines with different quantity, even supposing 
that he would have repeated the word 
at all. Of the various suggestions—limina 





ODES III. tv. 9, 10. 


Pulliae, limina sedulae, limina patriae, 
limina Dauniae, ete., etc., I have always 
preferred Dauniae, the conjecture of Pal- 
damus, adopted by Ritter in his edition, on 
the theory that Apuliae was a gloss to 
explain Dauniae, which it finally ousted, and 
so forced the change to limen, metri gratia. 
It was not, however, until I chanced to be 
reading the first and third books of the 
Odes simultaneously with two different 
classes that the reading became a certainty 
in my own mind. Take the familiar I. xxii. 


















Integer vitae scelerisque purus 

non eget Mauris iaculis neque arcu 

nec venenatis gravida sagittis, 
Fusce, pharetra, 

sive per Syrtes iter aestuosas 

sive facturus per inhospitalem 

Caucasum vel quae loca fabulosus 
lambit Hydaspes. 

namque me silva lupus in Sabina, 

dum meam canto Lalagen et ultra 

terminum curis vagor expeditis, 
fugit inermem, 

quale portentum neque militaris 

Daunaas latis alit aesculetis 

nec Iubae tellus generat leonum 
arida nutrix. 

pone me pigris ubi nulla campis 

arbor aestiva recreatur aura, 

quod latus mundi nebulae malusque 
Tuppiter urget ; 

pone sub curru nimium propinqui 

solis in terra domibus negata : 

dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, 
dulce loquentem. 


Here we have a situation very similar 
to that in the seven stanzas ITT. iv. 9-36—a 
mock-heroic portent, and an assurance of 
safety in the most dangerous and distant 
quarters, in I. xxii. to the upright man, and 
in IIT. iv. to the friend of the Muses. A 
wolf is said always to fly from a grown man 
in broad daylight, and a small child, tired 
out with play, would not be prevented from 
falling asleep by the fear of bears or vipers. 
But the point to which I wish to draw atten- 
tion is the occurrence of three striking words 
in this poem, fabulosus, 1. 7 ; Dawnias, 1. 14 ; 
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nutriz,| 1. 16. These, if the suggestion 
Dauniae is right, are all collected in the 
two lines that are the subject of this 
note. Such imitations by Horace of himself 
are of course familiar to everyone: this one 
may be worth special note, as (in my view at 
least) it settles a disputed reading.2 Perhaps 
I may be allowed to quote another instance 
of an imitation in the third book of the first, 
but in this case Horace has expanded one 
line in Book I. into three in Book III. 

Odes I. xviii. 5. Quis post vina gravem 
militiam aut pauperiem crepat % 

Cp. III. xxi. 18-20. 


viresque et addis cornua paupert 
post te* neque iratos trementi 
regum apices neque mélitum arma. 


T have noticed many similar instances in 
Vergil : I might quote here Aeneid vii. 250-1. 


talibus Ilionei dictis defixa Latinus 
obtutu tenet ora, soloque immobilis haeret. 


and compare Aen. i. 495. 
dum stupet obtutuque haeret defixus in uno, 


where three salient words are collected 
consecutively into one line. 
G. M. Hirst. 


Columbia University. 


1 Note that this incidentally supports nutricis, 
III. iv. 10, as against the variant altricis. 

2 Tf the parallelism between the two odes is to 
be pressed, Syrtes in I. xxii. 5 should be taken of 
the sea and not of the sandy coast that borders it ; 
otherwise there is nothing to balance navita etc. 
in III. iv. 30, 

3 sc, pia testa. 





ON TWO PASSAGES OF THE PANEGYRICUS MESSALLAE. 


THERE seems to be some fatality about the 
punctuation of the first lines of this piece, 
which Mr. Némethy in his just published 
edition would have to be the work of Pro- 
pertius. I thought my recent text of Ti- 
bullus in the Oxford Series had escaped, but 
I observe with consternation that this is 
not so. 

The true connexion of verses 3-7 was 
first pointed out by Scaliger, though in 3 he 
read at for the correct ac of the Cujacian 
Fragment, and the whole passage may be 
subjected to modern punctuation as follows : 


Te, Messalla, canam quamquam tua cognita 
uirtus 

terret ; ut infirmae nequeant subsistere uires, 
NO. CLXXIX. VOL. XX. 


incipiam tamen, ac, meritas si carmina Iaudes 
deficiant, humilis tantis sim conditor actis 
nec tua praeter te chartis intexere quisquam 
facta queat, dictis ut non maiora supersint, 
est nobis uoluisse satis. 


The argument is in substance this: I will 
sing your praises, Messalla, although I am de- 
terred by my consciousness of your eminence. 
My strength may prove unequal to the task 
(wt concessive), but still I will take it in 
hand, and if my poem fall short of your 
merits and I prove a composer that cannot 
rise to the level of your achievements, no 
one but yourself being able so to chronicle 
your exploits as not to leave over greater 
deeds than he has celebrated, the wish will 
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be enough for me. The sz of v. 3 covers all 
the verbs down to queat (upon which swper- 
sint depends), and its apodosis is est— 
satis. 

The sense of the whole passage as well as 
the construction of lines 2-3 may be illus- 
trated from Ovid Pont. III. iv. 79 ‘ut 
desint wires, tamen est laudanda uoluntas.’ 


70 sqq. 
illum inter geminae nantem confinia mortis 
nec Scyllae saewo conterruit impetus ore 
cum canibus rabidas inter fera_ serperet 
undas e.q.s. 
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That 1. 71 can be construed is probably 
the reason why up till now it has never, to 
my knowledge, been suspected. For all that, 
saeuo (seuo in the tradition) seems to be a 
corruption of seno. The six swooping heads 
of Scylla, each making prize of a man, are 
the most notable feature of the description 
in the Odyssey, 12. 90 (cf. 100) and 246 ; the 
next most notable one is Odysseus’ vain 
intrepidity (nec—conterruit), ib. 228 airip 
éy® xaradus kAvra tevxea Kal dvo0 Sodpe paxp’ 
év xepolv €Aov x.t.€. And our author would 
appear to have combined the two. 

J. P. Posteare. 





ON THREE PASSAGES OF THE SILVAE OF STATIUS. 


II. i. 229 
insontes animas nec portitor arcet 
nec durae comes ille ferae. 


It must be conceded to Mr. Housman 
(C.R. 1906, p. 42) and to Mr. Slater (Jowrnal 
of Philology xxx. p. 159) that line 230 is 
corrupt. Mr. Housman proposes serae for 
ferae, with inattention to the meaning of 
comes. Bars do not go with dogs or any- 
thing else, and when Cerberus went for a 
run, he left this ‘companion’ behind: Prop. 
iv. 7. 90 ‘errat et abiecta Cerberus ipse sera’ 
quoted by Mr. Housman. Mr. Slater proposes 
prompsisse for comes tlle to be construed 
with arcet. (‘I bid thee come) for stainless 
souls neither Charon nor the stern fiends 
forbid us to have forth’ (the italics are his). 
He has somehow persuaded himself that if 
se promere can be used of people letting 
themselves out ‘of a wooden horse Aen. ii. 
260 promere may equally well be used of 
‘us’ getting a spirit out of Hades. Far 
easier is it to conjecture that there, as so 
often in the Siluae, the trouble began with 
a wrong division of words and that comes 
tlle has come from coma s(a)eua, the snaky 
fell of Cerberus: Ov. Her. ix. 94 ‘Cerberos 
implicitis angue minante comis.’ saewa is 
properly applied to a ‘custos’ (cf. Tib. i. 
2. 5). durae should no doubt be dirae s. 
In zlle we have another example of the 
stupid botching of which I have given 
numerous illustrations in my Silwula, Philo- 


Jogus, 1905, pp. 132 sq. 
II. vii. 100 


sic et tu, rabidi nefas tyranni, 
iussus praecipitem subire Lethen. 





This is the punctuation that appears in the 
Corpus text, while the ordinary one (Klotz, 
Phillimore) is : (rabidi nefas tyranni!). The 
Corpus has no note here and the deviation 
may accordingly be thought capricious ; but 
it is not. It was suggested by the passage 
in the Pharsalia, of which this contains a 
reminiscence, viil. 549 ‘si meruit tam claro 
nomine Magnus | Caesaris esse nefas.’ The 
words are to be taken in apposition to tu 
LUSSUS. 


IV. iv. 69. 
nos facta aliena canendo 
uergimur in senium: propriis tu pulcher in 
armis 
ipse canenda geres paruoque exempla parabis. 
magna Getae, dignos quem iam nunc belliger 
actus 
poscit auos praestatque domi nouisse trium- 
phos. 


So the Matritensis and the Teubner text 
of Klotz. But auus is reported from the 
excerpts of Politian, and Herr Vollmer, 
ignorant that Statius employs the ancient 
form in -os which persisted into the Flavian 
era (see C.R. xvii. 350; cf. Lindsay Journal 
of Philology, xxix. p. 32, Housman on 
Juvenal, vi. O 13, p. 50), adopts the 
corruption. Mommsen, in_ his paper 
on Victorius Marcellus, the subject of 
this »poem (Hermes xiii. 429), had by an 
oversight referred awus to Marcellus’ father. 
And the commentator on Statius follows in 
his wake, innocently remarking ‘belliger von 
Kriegsthaten des Vectius M. wissen wir 
nichts,’ and being thus unable to understand 
praestat alters it with Peyraredus to 
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Marcellus’ father was indeed a 


perstat. 
nobody, but his son had married into the 
family of the Hosidii Getae ; and thus young 
Geta could be addressed (75) as 


stemmate materno felix, uirtute paterna. 


The awos then is the boy’s maternal grand- 
father and may be identified with the Cn. 
Hosidius Geta whose successes in Maure- 
tania are recorded by Dio Cassius (60. 9) 
and whose gallantry in Britain (a.p. 43) 
gained him the ornamenta triumphalia, dare 
Kal TLLaS ETLVLKLOUS, Kalrep ovx bTarevKws, 
AaBety (tb. 20). He was consul (suffectus) 
with L. Vagellius at the close of 45 or 46, 
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C.I.L. x. 1401. In 95 when this poem was 
written he would have reached a very 
advanced age ; but in all probability he was 
dead. This also suits the language of the poet 
better: poscit is more impressive if the 
claim comes from the dead. The construction 
praestat nouisse appears to be on the pattern 
of ‘dat habere,’ ‘tradam portare,’ etc.; but 
praestat may govern noutsse directly.’ 
J. P. Posreare. 

1 Mr. Phillimore gives qui for quem in 72, and 
in 73 

poscit avo spernitque domi novisse triumphos. 
What improvement this is I cannot see. 





NOTES. 


Ap LUCIANI AOTKION H ONON ¢. 34. 


Luciani Aovn. Ov. c. 34 p. 603 (Equarum pastor, 
cuius tutelae Lucius asinus fuerat traditus, ceter- 
umque servitium, nuntiata dominorum morte fugam 
capessere statuunt, raptimque copiis agrestibus 
in dorso iumentorum congestis facessunt, magno 
quidem Lucii dolore propter sarcinarum pondus, 
maiore tamen gaudio quod virilitatis iacturam 
effugerit, quam ob nimiam ferocitatem ei comminati 
erant pastores): ‘6 d¢ voueds tay tmmwy Kauée wapa- 
AaBwv kal rave’ boa duvards Hv cvAAaBwv erexaredyno€ 
por Kal tats trmos***, eym SE HxOduny meV Hépwr 
dopriov bvouv aAn@ivod, GAA’ ody Kopuevos Td eumddiov 
TovTO THs euns ede~auny exTouns.” 

Iniuria Dindorf et Iacobitz lacunam statuerunt ; 
non enim deest aliquid sed abundat ; quippe corri- 
gendum est : 

*6 5€ voueds Tav Tmmwy Kame mapadaBoy [Kal] mavd’ 
boa Suvards Hv e.q.s.’ 7.e, ‘pastor equarum qui me 
in tutelam receperat e.q.s.’ ; spectant haec ad c, 27 
‘kadéoas obv (sc. 6 dSeamdtns) Tav immopopBar Tia 
ToUTw we Tapadldwow.’ Kandem rem, quamquam 
fusius, ut fere solet, enarrat Apuleius Met. viii. 
¢. 15 p. 17412 v.d. Vliet: ‘sed equorum magister 
qui me curandum magna ille quidem <cum> cura 
susceperat, quidquid in casula pretiosum conditum- 
que servabat, meo atque aliorum iumentorum dorso 
repositum asportans sedes pristinas deserit. gere- 
bamus infantulos et mulieres e.q.s.—nec me pondus 


sarcinae quamquam enormis urguebat, quippe 
gaudiali fuga detestabilem illum exectorem virili- 
tatis meae relinquentem.’ 
A. J. KRoNENBERG. 
Rotterdam. 


- “ 
. 


‘Motu anp Rust’—A CiassicaL IMAGE. 


OnoaupiCere dé buiv Onoavpods ev ovpavg@, Srov ove 
ons ore Bpdois agpavicer.—Matth. vi. 20. 


It appears that none of the commentators on 
these words has cited from Greek poetry a passage 
so similar in thought and expression that the pa- 
rallel can hardly be fortuitous. It is from Pindar, 
Frg. 222 (243) (ascribed, it is true, by the Schol. ad 
Pind. Pyth. iv. 407, to Sappho, but quoted on 
Hesiod Opp. 430 by Proclus, on the authority of 
Plutarch, with greater probability from Pindar) 
and runs thus :— 

Aids mais 5 xpucds: 
Keivoy ov ons ovdé Klis Sawren. 


Surely, if these words, or something like them, 
were current throughout Greek-speaking lands in 
the first century as a proverb, the passage from the 
Gospel by an allusion to them gains much in force 
and beauty. 

Wi E..L. 





Sophoclts Antigone: denuo recensuit et 
brevi annotatione critica instruxit FrEp- 
ERIcus H. M. Buayprs, M.A., Oxon. 
Halis Saxonum: 1905. Pp. 104. Price 
M. 2. 


Ir is nearly half a century ago since 
Dr. Blaydes issued the first instalment of his 
edition of Sophocles; this instalment 
contained the Trilogy. During the interval 
that has elapsed since 1859, he has com- 
pleted the Sophocles, issued an edition of 
Aristophanes in some dozen or more volumes ; 
has published Adversaria upon most of the 
Greek classical authors, as well as an edition of 
the Aeschylean Trilogy ; and now, in extreme 
old age, has girded himself to the task of 
re-editing the Sophoclean Trilogy. Of that 
edition—which is almost wholly ‘critical ’— 
two parts are already out; the third, con- 
taining the ‘ Antigone’, is before us. The 
Nestor of English philologists has not laid 
his pen aside even yet ; on the cover of the 
book now under notice we observe the 
announcement : 


suB PRELO: ANALECTA COMICA 
GRAECA. 


It is, indeed, a wonderful record of work 
achieved ; and we must all heartily con- 
gratulate Dr. Blaydes on the services he has 
rendered to the cause of Classical philology. 
If this scholar’s work is less known in 
England than it ought to be, he cannot 
complain of any lack of attention in Holland 
and Germany. 

The present work exhibits all Dr. Blaydes’s 
virtues, and vices, asa commentator. There 
is the same wealth of conjecture, the same 
maddening iteration, the same tantalizing 
incompleteness in the survey of the critical 
field. Despite all that Jebb has done for 
Sophocles, in our generation, Dr. Blaydes 
takes singularly little account of his work 
(except, possibly, in the ‘ Addenda ’). 

Let me take one or two examples of what 
is implied in the above animadversion. 

In the Antigone there are two instances 
where the older scholia give a sure clue to a 
reading otherwise lost. The first is 1. 40, 
the second 1. 235. As regards the former 
passage (where the MSS give Garrovea), 
Blaydes reads as follows : 
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kAaiovo’ av 7) Oarrovoa mpoabeinv méov. . . . 


that is, he disregards the apparently certain 
reading (suggested by the Schol.) ’¢azrovea, 
adopts (in his text) Haakma’s xAdovo’ dy (for 
Avovo’ av: Heath xdAvovo’ av), and changes 
mpooGeiunv into rpocbeinv. 

In 126 Blaydes keeps the  genitives 
dvrimadov .. . dpaxovros (abandoning his old 
conjecture dvcyeipwra), but makes no mention 
of the conjecture proposed, and adopted, by 
Jebb. ; 

Coming to line 130—a well-known crux— 
Blaydes, adhering to his old suggestion 
Kazavy’ (for xavayys), suggests, without 
the slightest warrant, peorov for yxpvcoi. 
Thus :— 


. i 
peorov Karavyn vieportas : 


giving, as his reason, that the participle 
éppovra is sufficient indication that a proper 
name is required. But this is to re-write 
one’s author, not to edit—much less explain 
—him. In 1. 149 dvriyapeioa (though ex- 
cellently supported by Jebb) is branded as 
‘vitiosum,’ and dpti xapeioa adopted in the 
text, though in the crit. n. dAxap éxovea is 
put forward as a suggestion. 

No passage is likely to test the literary 
sense of a commentator more exactingly than 
the highly impassioned lines 593-602. 
Roughly speaking, Jebb, in his text, departs 
some three times from the MSS; Blaydes 
seven or eight times. Yet a glance at his 
critical notes shows that he is by no means 
satisfied with the text he adopts. This is 
how his text runs : 


dpxaia Ta AaBdaxiday Sdpwv dpopat 
, ’ » > »” > ‘ , id ’ 
amypatr aGAX’ adAots ert Hace TiTTOVT , 
29) 9» , ‘ , > >? s 
ovd araddacoet yeveav yevos, GAN’ Epeizret 
Gedy tis, odd? Exer Avow. 
viv yap éoxatas ard 
pilas 5 rérato Oados év Oidizov donors 
Kar’ av viv howia Gedy tev 
veptépwv dua Koris 
Aoyou 7’ dvowa Kal ppevav ’Epwis. 


The following are the changes that are pro- 
posed (in the crit. nn.) :—for ddnwv he con- 
jectures cxorav ; épdmar is stigmatized as ‘sus- 
pectum’; instead of Dindorf’s d\A’ dAXous he 
proposes ddOdvws; for yévos, dyos; for €xe 
Avow, éorw Avors ; for 5 téraro, éréraro (this 
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conj. was orig. made by Hermann); for 
gdos, Oédos (though it is admitted that réraro 
¢dos finds good support in Philoct. 831); 
for dpevav, Oeav. 

But this is not all. On referring to the 
addenda (Dr. Blaydes seems unable to dis- 
pense with the inevitable ‘ addenda ’), we find 
the following note : 


‘Quamvis longe aptius de dade quam 
de Ode diceretur réraro, vix dubitari 
potest quin vera lectio hic sit dare 
(et xozis).’ 


One turns, with some interest, to lines 
23-25, by way of seeing how this passage 
fares in Dr. Blaydes’s hands. This is how 
the passage appears : 

’EreoxAéa pev, ds A€yovo’, id xGovds 
expe, Tois evepOev EvTysov veKpots. 

In other words, the editor has conflated 
three lines into two, and has arbitrarily 
changed xara into td, remarking (in the 
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addenda) ‘melius aberit versus futilis inter- 
polatus.’ 

In the opening lines of the play, what 
is the editor’s attitude towards the locus 
veratus arns adrep? Admitting that the 
words offend, he reads (from his own conjec- 
ture, made in 1859) 


ovdev yap ovr’ dAXyewov ovr’ arnpov ovr’ 
GTysov K.T.A. 
but makes no mention of his alternative 
conjecture (also published in 1859) arndopor, 
one of the best yet proposed (see Jebb’s note). 
That this edition contains much valuable 
matter, will not be denied ; but, of the many 
dozens of conjectures Dr. Blaydes put for- 
ward, a very scant percentage is likely to 
find favour with future editors. The book 
is rich in its collection of parallel passages ; 
and herein, perhaps, lies its chief claim upon 
the attention of scholars. 
E. H. Buakeney. 
King’s School, Ely. 





GOODWIN’S MIDIAS AND DE 


Demosthenes against Midias. With 
Critical and Explanatory Notes and an 
Appendix by Wi~t1am Watson Goopwin. 
Cambridge: at the University Press, 
1906. Demy 8vo. Pp. viii+188. 9s. 


Ir is matter for mutual congratulation 
amongst lovers of Greek literature that 
Prof. Goodwin is devoting his energies to 
editing Demosthenes. Except the speeches 
undertaken by Dr. Sandys separately or in 
conjunction with the late Prof. Paley, an 
English student is reduced to read his 
Demosthenes in the main with the assistance 
of antiquated commentaries or such know- 
ledge as he himself possesses. It is true that 
such independent study breeds a sturdy 
judgment and individual appreciation of the 
orator ; but there is much to-day, ascertained 
and demonstrated past question, which a 
young student cannot easily fall in the way 
of, and in consequence, either wastes time 
in impossible conjectures of his author’s 
meanings or sees darkly what he might have 
seen clearly. 

To begin with, Prof. Goodwin gives us a 
text deduced from the manuscript tradi- 
tion by the rigidly scientific methods now 
understood to be alone legitimate or fruitful. 





CORONA OF DEMOSTHENES. 


Then he gives a sufficient commentary on 
ditticulties,—obscurities, negligences, allu- 
sions—bringing in the evidence of new 
discoveries like Aristotle’s ’A@. wrod. and 
inscriptions to elucidate his text ; and lastly, 
deliberately excluding from his notes such 
comments as too many other editors supply 
as he says, ‘using the oration to teach 
Greek syntax,’—he throws what little he 
allows himself of such writing into an 
Appendix. 

I have already said that Prof. Goodwin 
can be relied upon to give a generally sound 
text. In a few places only are his conclu- 
sions debatable. In § 55+ the reading of E 
(irép airav) seems at least arguable, if 
aitav=Tav pavreav. In § 857 drodépav of 
= might be supported by § 86° dvaporos 
drnvéx6n. In § 994 (quoted below) I see no 
reason for rejecting zpoojKey on the single 
authority of A. In § 129°° goBotpa .. wy 

. TOLOUTOS Tis tuly Aoywrpmos euTéoy ‘Ti Orv; 
ov dewdrep 7) Tav GAXwv els Exacros TeToVOws 
dyavaxteis ;’ the argument seems to me to 
require gi <ovdev> Seworep’ 7 x.7.A. The 
previous section says ‘had Midias injured me 
only, I should have been afraid that he 
would escape punishment by pointing to his 
general good behaviour.’ Then in § 129 we 
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have ‘as it is, his conduct has been so bad 
to many others that I fear, when you hear 
how others have suffered, you will think 
that Iam no worse treated than the rest.’ 
A more serious difficulty presents itself in 
§ 154810 where 3, P, Y, O have dre civdv’ 
hpev of Tpinpapxor Kal tavaddpata mavr’ éx 
trav idiwv otxwv (the editor by a misprint has 
otkav) kal Tas vais érAnpovpe’ airoi. A has 
idtwy édaravapev, F id. otk. edar. Prof. 
Goodwin after Schaefer reads dwxodper, 
which may be right and must give the right 
sense. The Scholion, cvpravra oikobev ot tpry. 
mapeixov suggests to the editor ‘otxofev 
mapetxov for ék ‘tav idiwy oixwv.’ I should 
doubt if he can really intend the third 
person—which seems an impossible construc- 
tion ; but I would suggest eiyouev as the original 
reading, and I believe that the converse con- 
fusion of €1X with OIK is the source of the 
perplexing peretyov in Thue. ii. 16 $1, 
where perwxovv would be another turn for 
the following ras peravacraces érowidvTo. 

Another textual correction removes the 
last obstacle to accepting what Prof. Good- 
win rightly decides to be the true date of 
Demosthenes’ birth. In § 154 Demosthenes 
declares, according to the present text, dvo 
Kail tTpidxovta érn yéyova. Since the speech, 
as there is good reason for thinking, was 
written in 349 B.c., and the evidence is strong 
for 384 B.c. as the year of Demosthenes’ 
birth, some explanation is needed. I have 
no doubt that AAATT should be read for 
AAAII, a suggestion supported amongst 
other evidence by the figures given at the 
end of so many speeches recording the 
number of lines in the Alexandrian MS. from 
which these copies are derived. 

Perhaps, however, the most difficult sen- 
tence textually is the long and perhaps incho- 
ate period, if it be a period, which fills 
$$ 215, 216. In this the common text has 
introduced order by inserting a pév and 8€ 
absent from 3, A, P, Y, O, thus producing 
a sentence of this general form : viv 8é rodro 

. . dy davoratov cupBain ci rap’ abtra<piv> 
Tadixnpal’ obtws dpyirws . . . Exovres epaiverbe 
(Shas gaiverOe) Gore... éBoare cat dvexpa- 
yeTe ... Kal pera Tair’ davtTavres . . . ToWadTa 
A€yovres: ered, <5é>Kkexetpororynrat pev UBprs 
TO mpayp’ elvac . . . Thvixair’ drownduciobe 
iets. Prof. Goodwin rightly ejects these 
particles, and then wishes to eject also 
daiverbe. It would seem wiser to treat the 
sentence as regular enough down to A€yovres, 
to mark there with a dash an anacoluthon and 
put a question mark after ipeis. Perhaps 
gaiverGe even may be defensible if éyovres be 
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regarded as imperfect. But conversely in 
2026 éav pev te rev dedvtwv drayyeAOn TH ToC 
.» . ovdapod twrote Medias tav cuvydopéver 

. €nrdobn td Sypw, av 5€ te dAaidpov... 
mpatos avéeornkev evews Kal Snunyopei, where 
the editor translates ‘those who sympathized 
with the people,’ I should like to ask con- 
sideration for the view that égyrao6y, though 
with ovdayod wamore, is a gnomic aorist 
(Prof. Goodwin himself on § 190° otde & 
ipiv mwror’ elmov.. . add’ éyvwr A€yew Sr dy 
oupdepev tpiv yopa calls attention to the 
close kinship of these uses of the aorist). The 
form of the protasis and the parallelism of 
the sentence to my mind make this more 
natural. And if this be accepted, rav 
cvvndopevwy will be ‘those who (as a rule) 
sympathize,’ t.e. the popular party. 

These, however, are minor matters, on 
which doubtless opinion will remain divided : 
the general effect of the text is that the 
reader will follow his author with lively 
pleasure, and whenever he is tempted to turn 
aside and examine the textual evidence is 
gratified to find on how firm a basis it rests. 

As regards the editor’s interpretations, 
there are naturally more pronouncements 
which seem to another mind questionable. In 
the well-known passage about the arbitrator 
Straton there can be no doubt that Professor 
Goodwin has misunderstood some part at 
any rate of the text.} 

Briefly toindicate where the editor seems to 
stumble, I may say that in § 85°° 70 pe 
ov mparov olds 7’ hv meiBew aidrov... kal 
mevTnKkovta Spaxpas édidov' ws 8 edvaxépawvov 
obra. TO mpaypa Kal ovderépovs eee, 
dmrenoas . . ti movet; does not mean ‘he was 
at first successful in his attempt to per- 
suade ’ but ‘ first, he was capable of soliciting 
them and offered them a bribe: when this 
failed, what next?’ In § 83° dep (rév radal- 
mwpov droAwXexev) is better referred to Stra- 
ton’s honesty (avy xpyords just before) than 
to the remoter yiyveraé pou duactytys. As to 
‘the arbiters’’ last day (§ 86°) the editor 
has seen farther than his predecessors when 
he says ‘we cannot suppose that Athens 
was left without public arbiters for even a 
few weeks at the end of each year.’ But 
when he interprets ‘ the last day’ to be ‘the 
last appointed for hearing complaints 
against individual arbiters,’ and thinks 

1 On § 84 (obros S:array huiv d Srpdrwv... 7d wey 
mpa@tov émoxeiv edei7d mov Thy Siartay . . . Td TEAEU- 
raiov 8... xarediptnoev) by an oversight which is 
most unfortunate in so difficult a passage, we have 
‘In this view, our passage means, that after all 
legal devices had been tried in vain. . . Midias 
appealed to Demosthenes to suspend the arbitration 
indefinitely.’ Midias should, of course, be Straton. 
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‘this might come in either of the last two 
months of the year,’ he makes the reader ask 
‘Was Athens left then without this process 
against unjust arbiters for some weeks at 
the end of each year?’ And this distrust 
of the proposed interpretation is strength- 
ened by observing the strange sense given 
to the words (§ 87") xaOarag dripos yéyove 
kai ovre Aaxeiy dduxnbevra ovre SdiairyTiv 
yeverOar Media otf GAws tiv airny dddov 
Badia, as Eouxev, €or’ aaogpadés, which, it is 
said, ‘implies that Straton, if he had not be- 
come atipos, might have acted as arbiter after 
the time here mentioned.’ It would be as 
proper to infer that, if he had not become 
aryos, he might have walked the same street 
as Midias. Yet this is given as an argu- 
ment to bear out the contention that ‘it 
vannot be the last day of their term of 
office, wei would always be the last day of 
the year.’? 

In § 99° GAN’ tore Syrov Sti Tovs ddikws 
tt macxovras & py Svvjcovrar pépew éXeciv 
TpoonKel, OV TOs dv memojKxace Seaway Sixnv 
didcvras, what is to me a difficulty is 
unnoticed by Prof. Goodwin. How are we 
to understand ¢épewv ? Presumably it is ‘to 
put up with,’ ‘submit to’ (for which cf. 
§§ 1431, 1504, 197%). In § 124!* too, 
where we have ov 87 det wapopav ra Towadra, 
ovde Tov éfeipyovta ... 7d Sixnv.. . AapBavew 

.GAo te xpyn vopilew Toely } Tas THs 
ionyopias kal ras THs éAevOepias Huav petovoias 
adapetoGar, I should have liked a note, 
warning the reader that jov should not be 
taken with perovoias, but with ddatpeioGat. 
Besides being in harmony with the Attic rule, 
this is supported by the subsequent éywo pév 
yap tows Suecwoapnv...ot 5€ woddAol ti 
romoere x.7.A. (a question by the way not 
answered, as the editor declares, in § 1251). 

In one respect I venture to think the editor 
betrays an intellectual deficiency which 
interferes with his duty to his author. He 
seems occasionally to betray a regrettable 
absence of the oratorical instinct. This leads, 
to take one example, in § 1477° to a curious 
misapprehension of the sense. The text 
runs tovs “Eppads (’AAKiBiadns) meprexorrev. 
dravta pev, olwat, TaceBypata THs aiTnS opyns 
dixavov dgvoiv. To 8 dAws adavitew iepa éo’ ore 
Tov KoTrTew Tovs ‘Epyas diadepe. The editor 
writes, ‘a strange comparison between the 
total destruction of sacred ornaments and the 
mere mutilation of the Hermae.’ Demos- 
thenes passionately, but naturally enough, 
styles Midias’ actions ‘an entire abolition of 

1 The Editor points out to me that the source of 


the mistake is that the subject of Aaxeiy has been 
taken to be Straton. 
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public worship, the sweeping away of all 


religious rites at one stroke.’ So the 
Scholia quoted by Prof. Goodwin understood 
it: ‘iepa’ povov 7 dpxaia (ancient text, 
whereas later MSS. read iepay éo6jra) exe, 
€uavtixy ovaa TOAAGY, olov orepavur, éo bros, 
airis tis év lep@ tavynyipews. The same 
deficiency is the source of an unimportant 
error in a note on § 106°, ei yap & dy 
éreBovdevoe Karopbucev, amrdvtwy av ame 
orepy env eyo kal pyde tapqvar mpoovmnpxev 
oiko: pou. It is as unpleasant as explaining 
a joke to have to point out here that the 
orator is, in an exaggerated and heightened 
sentence, roundly declaring of each and all 
Midias’ schemes what is true only of one. 
But the editor writes &y dv éx. ‘is the one of 
his schemes which was designed to convict 
Dem. of murder.’ Similarly, in the notes on 
8712 wapa mavras tovs vouovs and xAynrnp’ 
Demosthenes’ representation of the facts is, 
I think, too fully accepted as exact ; but it 
would require considerable space to discuss 
this properly. 

But these are slight blemishes: the book 
is generally sound, sensible, and illuminating. 
Besides explaining most difficulties in a 
way that finally disposes of them, Prof. 
Goodwin gives us valuable information as to 
the Demosthenic uses of words. In the case 
of one indeed his editing of the De Corona 
first has perverted his judgment. In that 
speech Demosthenes twice uses dyorexds for 
‘a friend of the people,’ with some reference 
to Aeschines iii. 168-170, and in the Midzas 
Prof. Goodwin would give it the same sense. 
But in neither of the Midias passages will 
this view bear examination. In § 183° éay peév 
Tov petpiov Twa Kal Snpotiay is opposed to 
éay 5¢ zAovows dv tes and in § 209? judy tov 
ToAAGv Kai Snpotixav dvOparwv is opposed to 
obrot (mAovator Kai tprypapxor) pera Mesdiov 
kai Tov Spoiwy tovtw. There can be little 
doubt that here the word means ‘one of the 
common people.’ 

Of misprints there are very few. I have 
notedi§ 177° (note) éyn@’ for éxe6’, § 39° (note) 
rows vouos (wrong fount), § 186° crit. note 
eixv’s for eixos, Angis KAnpov (for KAyjpov) $ 
78! (note), oixay above mentioned, § 154%, in 
§ 161! note 365 for 355 B.c., § 798 an accent 
dropped on xdx’ and in § 170! note ry, § 1304 
el@ wrongly accentuated, § 2261 note roé 
éarpov, § 2157 note ds (should be dare), § 2014 
éyw and § 200,? where rs most unfortunately 
receives an accent. 

A note that ti is used in modern 
Greek for price is twice repeated §§ 49%, 
1498. In § 146°° driotv dkovres mraletv 
kdAAvov elvar vouiLovres 7) Exdvres bBpiLerGar 
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ovyxwpioat, the case of dxovres deserves a note 
as much as §17° airds ovyxporeiv wero Seiv 
(a cross-reference to which should be given 
on § 1434 where the same syntax is used). 
Further, to conclude with one or two other 
matters on which for myself I should have 
been glad of Prof. Goodwin’s plain state- 
ment or opinion, are otowa: and ofa used 
haphazard and interchangeably? or is ofowat 
reserved for the last place in a sentence as 
in § 802 where 3, A have it, while other MSS. 
have otuac? In § 1 at the end of a sentence 
olouat is in most MSS., ofuac with o above 
the line in 3, and uncorrected in F. But in 
§ 2208 éyo pév odk ola. And how are 
éveca and ecivexa distinguished? In § 56° 
we have éragéare. Tivos €vexa; OTws K.T.’.—a 
sufficiency of short syllables (A has eivexa) : 
in § 82 tiv iSiwv twos ecivexa yiyverOa on the 
evidence of P, Y only: in § 2278 ravrwv otv 
civexa Tov eipnwevwv supported by &, P, Y, O. 
Andlastly the uses of éxi might be re-examined 
with profit : § 2"! éri trav dAAwy is masculine 
surely, not neuter, cf. $$ 183", 2253 ; in § 664 
é’ dao. reads to me more like the same 
use as § 126° otk éo6 éd’ dtw Tav Tempaypevwv 
éya povos 7dixknpar, than as the editor says 
‘on every pretext.’ 

IT cannot lay down my pen without adding 
that I have seldom enjoyed any edition of. a 
classical masterpiece so much as I have this 
edition of the Midias. 


Demosthenes on the Crown. Edited by 
Witiiam Watson Goopwin. Cambridge : 
at the University Press, 1904. Pp. viii+ 
296. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THIRTY-FIVE years ago Mr. Arthur Holmes 
published his edition of the De Corona in 
the Catena Classicoruwm. Generations of 
schoolboys and undergraduates have put its 
serviceableness to the test, and found it not 
wanting. Prof. Goodwin has now prepared 
what ‘is chiefly an abridgement of the large 
edition of Demosthenes on the Crown’ which 
was published by him in 1901. He has 
produced a book exactly commensurate 
with the needs of such students as would 
formerly have turned to Holmes’ book. The 
practical experience of a Sixth Form finds 
expression in the verdict that all difficulties 
which present themselves to a student’s 
mind are dealt with by the editor, and that 
there is never any room for doubt as to the 
way in which he explains them or interprets 
a passage. This is no small praise, and 
should give the book an indefeasible title 
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to its consideration and use by classical 
teachers. It is indeed characterized, generally, 
by the same excellences as I have already 
noted in the same editor’s Midias. 

The very different character of the two 
speeches naturally leads Prof. Goodwin 
to adopt a somewhat different method of 
treatment. For the De Corona we are 
given an invaluable Historical Sketch of fifty 
pages, which furnishes the reader with the 
facts, necessarily to be known, if he would 
appreciate the relevance of the various 
arguments used and the justice of the inter- 
pretation given by the orator to the several 
events discussed. It is first in the tone of 
this Sketch and the political judgments it 
contains that Prof. Goodwin will probably 
be thought, at least in this country, to be 
not wholly commendable. He strikes the 
keynote of his comments in his Preface. 

‘I have made no attempt to be neutral on the 
question of the patriotism and the statesman- 
ship of Demosthenes in his policy of uncom- 
promising resistance to Philip. It seems tome 
that the time for such neutrality is past ..... 
That the policy of resistance to Philip’s ag- 
gressions failed at last is no discredit to the 
patriotism or the statesmanship of Demos- 
thenes.’ 

The patriotism of Demosthenes, his stren- 
uous loyalty to the high traditions of the 
past, the value of his example, and the in- 
spiration of his ideals,—these none would 
deny ; but when Prof. Goodwin calls us to 
admire the statesmanship of the orator, he is 
on debatable, if not untrustworthy, ground. 
Without going the length of contending that 
the very defeat of Demosthenes’ policy proves 
that it was mischievously miscalculated, we 
may fairly insist that it is reasonable before 
commending it unreservedly to review it from 
other standpoints than of an Athenian par- 
tizan. If Caesar’s cause was blessed by 
Heaven, it was blessed no less by the 
provincials : and, if a handful of Roman cit- 
izens were worth more than a multitude of 
provincials, yet for generations unborn the 
Imperial government was justified by the 
event as better than a republic, even from 
the highest and noblest point of view. The 
humanizing of the remoter districts in Greece 
made intercommunication more easy ; and, 
as history shows, this inevitably brings in its 
train the possibility of forming larger aggre- 
gates of men, and therewith the subjugation, 
in the struggle for existence, of all commun- 
ities which obstinately cling to their old nar- 
rower and more insular patriotisms. It is true 
that something is lost by their extinction ; but 
it requires the uninformed prejudice of a Shel- 
ley to exaggerate the loss till it overtops the 
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gain. Could Demosthenes have won the petty 
units of Periclean Greece to merge them- 
selves in a wider entity, a league or United 
States, he might have defeated Philip’s 
alternative policy: but it would not have 
been the Athens of the past that would have 
thus escaped from the Macedonian’s clutches, 
but a new municipalised town differing less 
widely from what Philopoemen and Cicero 
and St. Paul knew than from the impossible 
ideal of Demosthenes’ fancy. To say this 
is not to exalt Aeschines into a superior of 
his rival; but it would in my judgment 
have been an enormous service to those 
who are likely to use this book if Prof. 
Goodwin had dissociated the policy of Demo- 
sthenes from his patriotism, and had found 
himself able while contrasting Demosthenes 
favourably with Aeschines to draw the 
moral, that naturally suggests itself today, 
from the failure of the smaller organisms to 
retain their individuality as soon as a 
larger organism is evolved. 

However, this is a question which will 
doubtless be decided largely by personal pre- 
dilections. There are a few points of interpre- 
tation on which the editor’s views do not 
compel instantaneous assent. In§107° od 
Toivur' povov TO py KaOudeivat Tatta cEnvivomat 
ovde TO ypadeis dropvyciv GAAA Kal TA TUpde- 
povra Oeivar Tov vomov Kal TO Teipay epyw dedw- 
xevat the note runs ‘on the law having given 
a test of itself (sc. tov vopov atrod).’ The old 
view given by Holmes seems in every way 
preferable that the subject is still ‘I.’ The 
sense then is ‘I have given you an oppor- 
tunity—in the study of the working of my 
law—of testing the worth of my political 
views,—my honesty and patriotism.’ 

In $130 in spite of all the editors the 
argument seems to shew that the alternative 
reading recorded by & needs consideration. 
According to that reading after ovx dropaiv & 
Ore xp) TEpl vod Kal TOV Gav «imeEly, dopa TOD 
mpwrov pvnoa, which is followed by a series of 
insulting questions, Demosthenes proceeds 
GAG vy Tov Ala kai Geods dxvO pH wept cod Ta 
TpooyKovTa A€ywv aitos od TpoayKovTas €“avT@ 
dofw zpoypiabat Adyous. ovde yap Sv Ervyev jy, 
GAN’ ois 6 Onmos KaTaparat. Taira péev ovv 
Tapadeiw, am aitav 8 dv aitos BeBiwxev 
Gpfoua. dpe yap ... au’ ’AOnvaios kat 
pytwp yeyovey. This seems logical; to 
place ratra piv... dpfouat before ovde 
yap spoils the orderly development of thought. 
The parents are first abused, and then Aes- 
chines’ own life is stigmatized, beginning 
with his alleged assumption of citizenship 
and fabrication of a respectable ancestry. 
Apart from this textual question the editor 
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misses the point of ois 6 djmos Karapatrar.. A 
reference to lix §$ 88-91 will show that 
amongst the ways of ‘deceiving the people’ 
one is named! which has a special bearing on 
our passage. It was ‘deception’ to misrepre- 
sent the facts of birth and lineage, so as to 
foist a man into the citizen roll. This makes 
me—though with considerable hesitation— 
ask whether dy érvyev can really be the same 
as tov Tvxévrwy ‘ordinary parents’ with the 
following words zapa zpoodoxiav for trav odd 
dueveyxovtrwv. Is it not more to the point to 
translate ‘he was (really) the son of the par- 
ents whom he got? (or picked up)’—z.e. 
whose names he made use of for the purpose 
of making pretensions to the franchise? The 
whole sentence thus acquires a_ precision 
which vastly improves it as an oratorical 
effort. 

In the familiar passage (§ 169) describing 
the reception of the news that Elateia had 
fallen, 7a yéppa is taken by Prof. Goodwin to 
be the wickerwork with which the booths 
were covered. He refers to Harpocration, 
but does not state that that writer expressly 
pronounces for this view,* rejecting the sense 
of ‘barriers enclosing the éxxAnoia’. The co- 
incidence of the word with the article being 
found in lix § 90 (rots rpuravets edever TB Evac 
Tovs KadicKous 6 vOpoS Kal THY Yapov ddovac 
mpoordvTt T@ Snpw, mpiv Tos E€vous eiorévat Kal 
Ta yeppa dvatpeiv) makes it seem likely, as 
Abbott and Matheson suggest, that the same 
sense, whatever it is, attaches to the words 
in both places. These editors quote also a 
Scholiast on Aristoph. Ach, 22 (16 cyowiov 
pevyourr 70 pepudtopevor). 

avereravvuray yap Ta Y¢ppa kal dmréxXevov TAs 
d8ovs Tas py pepovoas eis Thy éxxAnotav Kal To 
ova au mpouv év TALS ayopats oTws py rept Tav Ta 
duatp(Bouev. The coincidence with Harpocra- 
tion is noteworthy and that writer’s further 
comments on the kata Neaipas passage 
deserve to be cited: #rou otv tairov éore TH 
imép Krnoipdvtos 7 rovtrd te broAntréov as 
mapa Tois exkAnoidLover toXirats 4» Whpos io 
Tov mputdvewy edidoTo mpiv eiorevat TOUS févous 
kat mpiv avatpeOnvar TO. Tepippaypara, TOUTETTL 
mpiv avaretacOnvar thy exkAyolav tavti To 


1 Notice especially nal #3n tio) tot Sjuov Bdvros 
Thy dwpedy (sc. Tod AOnvalous yevér Oat), Adyp eEaratn- 
Oévros brd TaY airovvTwy (§ 91). 

2 No hesitation need be felt over the occurrence 
in prose of tvyxdévw with the genitive—Aeschines 
(who must have used a not very different style) 
has i $156 mAclotwv Kal owppoverratay tuxdvtas 
épacTav. 

37a Tav oKnVav oKeTaocuaTa Kal TapakaAUuuaTa 
eunimpacdai pnow 5 Anuoaberns brép Tod uh TuvEeTTavar 
mepl Ta dvia eml THs ayopas unde mpds GAAS TiTi Tas 
diarpiBas exec. 
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cixeiv BovAopevw. In the absence of further 
evidence, it is reasonable totake yéppa asin the 
De Corona, and to suppose that these were 
‘cleared away’ and a passage ‘opened up’ 
through them before at any rate important 
assemblies. No doubt Prof. Goodwin is 
right in supposing that the fire was a signal 
to the outlying demes that they should come 
in for the next day’s meeting. 

Of smaller matters may be mentioned 
that ra ddvvara in §108 will be, as Abbott 
and Matheson say, ‘cases of incapacity’ 
more aptly than, as our editor, ‘ cases of impos- 
sibility ’: in § 256 Yuxpornra, which he trans- 
lates (with L. and 8.) ‘want of feeling,’ and 
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which Abbott and Matheson better translate 
‘ bad taste,’ is perhaps nearly ‘impertinence’ 
in the parliamentary sense : and p. 80 notes 
col. 1 line 8 is the one misprint I have 
noticed (iov). 

In conclusion I ought to state that seven 
useful essays are added to the book, on e.g. 
the ypadi tapavopur, the Constitution of the 
Amphictyonic Council, the Hero Physician 
and the Hero KaAapirys, and the Manuscripts 
of the Oration on the Crown. The student 
will find that armed with this edition he is 
virtually airdpxys. 

T. Nickuiy. 





SHARPLEY’S HERODAS. 


A Realist of the Aegean. Being a Verse- 
Translation of The Mimes of Herodas, 
3y H. Suarptey. London: David Nutt, 
1906. 7”°x 5". Pp.x+57. 2s. 6d. 


Mr. SHarptey is already favourably known 
for his edition of Aristophanes Paz (see 
C.R. xix. 447). The present volume is more 
slender than its predecessor in more senses 
than one. But it proves that Mr. Sharpley 
is possessed of skill as a translator ; and it 
ought to have the effect of introducing 
Herodas (it is satisfactory to see this author’s 
name thus spelt) to readers who have not 
studied him in the original. This little 
book forms an acceptable addition to the 
translations of the Classics which are being 
rapidly issued at the present time, and 
which, let us hope, find purchasers. 

Mr. Sharpley can claim that his is the 
first translation of the Mimes of Herodas 
into English. His aim is thus described 
(Preface pp. v, vi): ‘The translator has 
endeavoured to keep closely to the Greek, 
and to avoid modern associations which 
were not justified by the original. No 
decipherable passages have been omitted, 
although certain phrases in the second 
Mime have been compressed or softened.’ 
Furthermore ‘it should be added that the 
use of the word “belt” in the sixth Mime 
[i.e. for BavBwv] is euphemistic’ (7b. p. vi). 
This aim the translator has, on the whole, 
satisfactorily accomplished. The metre 
which he has chosen is the rhyming couplet : 
not, indeed, an exact representative of the 
seazon, but it is scarcely possible to imitate 
in English the peculiar halting movement of 


that line. The ‘weak’ and ‘feminine’ 

endings (to borrow phrases from Shakesperian 

studies) help to give to the version the 

necessary tinge of colloquialism. ‘The 

following is a specimen (p. 57 = Herodas vii 

53 sqq.). 

‘ Pistos, bring out the lot, 

Yes, every case. Ah, ladies, you must not 

Take home with you a single coin you've 
got. 

Now you'll see all these various kinds :— 
Tonian, 

Ambracian, Argive, Chian, Sicyonian, 

Yellow shoes, red shoes, hemp shoes, low 
shoes, high shoes, 

Parrot shoes, crab shoes, chick shoes, ankle- 
tie shoes, 

With striplings, sandals, buskins, midnight- 
trippers, 

And every kind of boots and shoes and 
slippers. 

Tell me your hearts’ desire: the cobbler’s 
trade is 

(When not devoured by dogs) devoured by 
ladies.’ 


The moderrr associations of which Mr. 
Sharpley speaks may be traced on p. 
(=i 78) 


‘You “care for none 
Of these things,” as they say :’ 


though it is rather beside the point to make 
Gullis into a female Gallio: and on p. 11 
(=ii 44 sq.) 


‘His “last suit of clo’es 
And what’s beneath them.” 


3 
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The version in this last passage is somewhat 
too far from the original. 

The following line is inelegant in point of 
scansion 


‘At her age, to keep one, let alone two’ 


(p. 11 =iii 39): and on p. 27 (=iv 66 sqq.) 


we have 


The ox, the man in charge, the girl 
Who walks beside, the beaked shock-lheaded 
churl, 
Aren’t they just animals? 


This last word is not very complimentary 
to the artist in its implication: the original 
is obxi Conv BrAerovew Hpepny wavres ; 

Mr. Sharpley says (Preface 7b.) : ‘ the read- 
ings adopted, where they differ from Mr. 
Nairn’s text, have been tabulated in the 
Appendix, and the writer hopes to have an 
early opportunity of discussing some of these 
elsewhere.’ When this opportunity is offered 
it will be interesting to see Mr. Sharpley’s 
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reasons for deserting the indications of the 
MS., e.g. atiii 11, vii 8, 24, 85, 96. At vii 24 
in particular the reading d\Aaravra kaddiotws 
may be safely pronounced impossible after 
Dr. Kenyon’s article in Archiv fiir Papyrus- 
forschung i 384 (referred to in my note ad 
loc.). 

Finally Mr, Sharpley speaks (in terms 
for which recognition is hereby rendered) of 
the writer of this notice as the author of the 
only complete English commentary. He 
obviously disbelieves in the existence of an 
edition which is mentioned at the end of the 
article by Dr. W. G. Headlam in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica vol. xxix (tenth 
edition) s.v. Herodas.!1. Or perhaps we may 
say that he tacitly relegates it to ‘the land 
where mice eat iron easily’ (p. 19 =iii 76). 

J. ARBUTHNOT NAIRN. 


1 See Preface to Translation, p. v (note). Dr. 
Headlam’s words are ‘ There is a complete edition, 
with commentary and translation, by the writer of 
this article :’ i.¢. himself. 





RECENT TRANSLATIONS OF THE RUDENS. 


1. Scenes from the Rudens of Plautus, 
translated by members of the Classical 
Society of the University of Manchester, 
and adapted for acting and edited by 
R. 8S. Conway, Litt.D. Second edition. 
(Sherratt and Hughes, Manchester 
1906.) 

2. The Rudens of Plautus, adapted for repre- 
sentation at St. Peter’s College, Radley, 
with a verse translation and introduc- 
tion by L. J(ames). (Parker, Oxford 
1904.) 

3. Plautus’ Rudens, translated into English 
from the text of E. A. Sonnenschein 
by C. H. Pricnarp, M.A. (E. John- 
son, Cambridge 1905. 

. Plautus’ Rudens with translation, pre- 
pared for performance at the M‘Gill 
University, Canada. 


~— 


The Rudens seems to have achieved 
considerable popularity as an acting play. 
I have before me four editions, three of 
which have been prepared for school or college 
performances. Such productions must com- 
mand the sympathy of all classical scholars 
at the present day; and I heartily endorse 
what the Manchester editor says in his intro- 


ductory note :—‘ If the venture helps in any 

degree to remind students (and others) that 

Latin is something more than a “dead lan- 

guage,” an entertaining exercise will have 

served a timely purpose.’ With the help of 
these editions the play might be performed 
either in Latin or in English. 

Of the present translations two are in verse 
and two in prose. All of them have their 
merits. Both of the former (unlike the 
18th century translation by Bonnell Thorn- 
ton) make a laudable attempt to employ 
English metres which correspond to the 
metres of the original. For senarii they 
rightly employ the so-called decasyllabic verse 
of English ; in the lyrical passages they use 
metres which correspond in length of line, if 
not in rhythmical character, to those of the 
Cantica. Thus in lines 185 ff. the Man- 
chester edition begins 
© Men may talk of human woes, but there’s nobody 

who knows, | how bitter sorrow is till it’s their 

own ; 

For the great god of the sea has made a castaway 
of me, | shiv’ring helpless in a strange land all 
alone.’ 

(I have ventured to indicate a division of 
these long lines into two.) The metre of the 
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original is the Versus Reizianus.1 Here the 
tadley edition employs ‘common metre’ :— 


* How far more bitter human ills 
To suffer than to hear ! 
E’en so with me, since heaven wills 
That shipwrecked I should be.’ 


Again, in lines 906 ff. the Manchester edition 
begins in one of Macaulay’s metres :— 


‘ Now praise be to my patron, Lord Neptune 
praised be he, 

Who dwells in fishy places in the salt, salt sea ! 
Home he’s brought me from his quarters 
With my boat all safe and sound ; 

And upon the stormy waters 
Such a treasure I have found ; 
The richest, rarest haul it is that ere he sent to 


me !’ 
The Radley edition has :— 


‘ To Neptune, protector of me, I give praise, 
Who dwells in the briny and fish-haunted waves ; 
He back from his precincts, well laden with 

store, 
A glorious catch, brings my smack safe ashore, 
And midst the rough breakers a-swirling and 
swishing 


=? 
Has blessed me and given rare luck to my 
fishing.’ 


Neither of these metres reproduces the bac- 
chiacs of the original, but both of them offer 
a pleasant variety from the ordinary metre 
of dialogue. Trochaic septenarii are repro- 
duced (ll. 557 ff.) as follows :— 


‘ Heaven help us, what’s the matter? In the 

temple here I’ve found 

Two poor things in floods of weeping, clasping 
Venus’ statue round. 

Someone’s coming they’re afraid of. Only yester- 
night, they say, 

They were all at sea and ship-wrecked, now 
they’re cast ashore to-day.’ 

Manchester version. 


*“ What’s the meaning of it, two young women 
weeping at the shrine, 
Holding fast to Venus’ statue? Lord knows 
what it is they dread. 
All last night they say they drifted tossing, and 
to-day, they say, 
They are ship-wrecked.’ 
Radley version. 


The Manchester verses have decidedly 
more ‘lilt’; some of the best seem to me 
those of ‘ W. S.,’ ll. 258-289. On the other 
hand, the Radley edition contains nearly the 


' Not bacchiac, as suggested in the note on page 
11; for, among other points, Plautine bacchiacs 
do not admit of four short syllables in succession. — 
The text of this, as of the other three versions, is in 
the main from my edition ; but occasionally new 
suggestions are made, ¢.g. 1. 927 ut tam liberum 
te det populo praetor, 1. 933, conclaruerit (for erit 
clara ; but conelaresco is an unknown compound), 
The short marks on nobis 279, Veneris 560, hic 568, 
are misleading. 
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whole play together with a charming Intro- 
duction, whereas the Manchester one gives 
only select scenes. I feel inclined to regret 
the omission from it of the amusing passage 
977-1003. There would be room inmost school 
or coliege performances for the inclusion of 
this and also the more elevated passage 1227 
~1264, which has been translated into Greek 
by Macaulay.? 

The iambic septenarius is represented in 
the Manchester version by decasyllables 
(ll. 331 f£), in that of Radley by the 
English ‘common metre’ (same passage), 
by Alexandrines in ll. 290-305, and by the 
iamb. septen. itself in 1281 ff. This last 
is a difficult metre to handle: its effect 
depends, it seems to me, on (1) maintaining 
the diaeresis, which divides it practically into 
two lines, (2) observing the long quantity 
of the last syllable but one, which is properly 
trimoric. The Radley verses fail in both 
respects. Contrast the much better lines of 
Hookham:Frere, who, however disparagingly 
he spoke of the metre, knew how to write 
it: eg. Knights 333 £.— 

Unbroken by the rules of art, untamed by edu- 
cation, 

Show forth the native impudence and vigour of 
the nation. 


Or take Burns’ verses To John Taylor, 
where we have the same metre written as 
two lines and punctuated by rhyme :— 


With Pegasus upon a day 
Apollo weary flying, 

Through frosty hills the journey lay, 
On foot the way was plying. 


Or Thomas Moore’s Shamrock song :— 


Through Erin’s Isle, 
To sport awhile, 

As Love and Valour wander’d, 
With Wit, the sprite, 
Whose quiver bright 

A thousand arrows squander’d, 
Where’er they pass 
A triple grass 

Shoots up, with dew-drops streaming, 
As softly green 
As emerald seen 

Through purest crystal gleaming. 


2 «The whole performance does not occupy more 
than an hour.—In order to make the selection as 
useful as possible the publishers are prepared to 
print a special cover, at a charge of five shillings, 
to contain the name of the college, the date of the 
performance, and the cast, for any college which 
purchases fifty or more copies. Special arrange- 
ments could be made for the addition of further 
details. It is thought that many students would 
value the volume not only for its own sake, but 
as a memento of their student days.’ (Circular 
notice of the publishers.) 
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Mr. Prichard’s prose version may be fitly 
compared with that of the M°Gill acting 
edition. The latter is far more spirited— 
indeed it reaches a high level of literary 
excellence ; but sometimes Mr. Prichard 
attains a higher standard of plain correctness. 
Contrast the following passages, in which 
the superiority lies with M*‘Gill: 1. 21 ‘He 
keeps the good entered upon other records’ 
(P), ‘The good he keeps entered on another 
list’ (M); 1. 88. ‘It has flooded us with 
light and increased our windows’ (P), ‘It 
has made the house better lighted than ever, 
with the windows it has put in’ (M), ll. 535 f. 
‘Would that I were enjoying the condition 
of a duck (!), so as to be dry directly I have 
got out of the water’ (P), ‘Would that I 
were a d-d-d-duck, so that when I came out 
of the water I should be as d-d-d-dry as ever’ 
(M) ; 1. 871 ‘ What you have got, enjoy ’(P), 
‘Well, you’ve made your bed and you must 
lie on it’ (M); 1. 907 ‘who dwells in his 
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briny home surrounded by fish’ (P), ‘ tenant 
of the salt and fishy deep’ (M). The 
following are passages where the merit of 
accuracy belongs to Mr. Prichard: 1. 865 
(swmne tbi ?) ‘I’m here?’ (M), ‘Am not I 
on the spot?’ (P), 1. 1006 ‘TR. I am mad 
enough. GR. And I stark mad, but not so 
mad as to let go this wallet’ (M), ‘TR. I am 
choleric. GR. I am hare-brained ; still I 
will not let go of this trunk for all you say’ 
(P); 1. 1038 ‘Never in the world will he 
give it against his own man to-day, even for 
a farthing’ (M), ‘He will never deprive his 
own slave of a three-obol piece by his 
decision this day’ (P); 1. 1087 ‘you should 
have gold for gold’ (M), ‘well, gold shall be 
bought with gold’ (P): it is only the ‘shall’ 
that is superior in the latter. In 1]. 1215, 
where the M°Gill version misrepresents the 
sense, and in 1. 1243 (a difficult passage) 
Mr. Prichard is more correct. 
E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 


PHILLIMORE’S SILVAE OF STATIUS. 


P. Papini Stati Silvae recognovit brevique 
adnotatione critica instruxit Ioannes S. 
PuiLtmore. Oxonii e Typographeo Clar- 
endoniano. Pp. xxiv+text (not paged). 
No date. Published 1905, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


WueEn we turn the pages of this volume our 
first emotion is surprise that it should be the 
work of the editor of the Oxford text of 
Propertius. That text and its preface sug- 
gested the image of a furry animal, at repose 
on a mat of Berlin wool and gently purring 
content in front of a fire which the Marthas 
of Propertian criticism had made up by empty- 
ing on it again the dust and débris of cen- 
turies. This one, the same creature wide 
awake, alert on its feet and with an eye for 
dark places. 

Professor Phillimore is not unaware of 
this change of attitude, but he charges it 
to the difference in material. Propertius being 
an inspired poet can only be revived by 
inspiration, canonem requlamque refugit : 
Statius being but a mass of rhetorical artifice 
may be artificially restored. This chamaeleon- 

1 Professor Phillimore will forgive the metaphor 
when he remembers that it is merely intended to 
match his own of the ‘‘ ‘ wild cat’ school of Eng- 
lish humanists, out-Baehrensing Baehrens when 
Baehrens had been disavowed by the mass of Conti- 
nental critics ” (Classical Review, 1902, p. 472). 


like defence will not placate the protagonists 
of the cause which the editor has for the 
nonce deserted. They will press an argu- 
ment, which they and all can feel, that the 
close agreement of the Laurentian MS. in 
which Stluae II. vii. has fortunately been 
preserved, with the tradition attested by the 
Matritensis carries the text as we have it 
back to a period some two centuries at least 
earlier than the copying of the ‘ worshipped 
Neapolitanus.’ They will further urge that as 
the Silwae avowedly consists of fugitive or 
sot-disant impromptu compositions, the same 
finish cannot be expected from them as from 
more laboured efforts. To the former criti- 
cism the Oxford editor of Propertius must find 
an answer himself: the latter I will help him to. 
meet. The festinatio and celeritas of compo- 
sition upon which our author dwells so much 
is little better than a sham. The epithala- 
mium of book I. (277 lines in all) was com- 
posed in two days. No great feat this, if 
Lucilius could turn out 200 verses in an 
hour or if, to come to our own times, ar 
undergraduate with a fluent muse can pro- 
duce 60 metrical and intelligible hexameters 
in three hours. Statius’ work did not 
improve by the longus limae labor, as all 
who have toiled through the Thebaid can 
bear me witness ; and if he did not revise his 








vers d’occasion before he publishea, his was a 
more than human fortitude. 

To begin with the Praefatio. The rela- 
tion of the Madrid MS. to the lost ‘ Vetus 
Codex’ of Poggio and the relation of both 
to the Excerpts of Politian are questions 
which no editor of the Stlwae can hope to 
escape. Their intricacy is great—much 
greater in fact than their practical import- 
ance—and it has been aggravated by the 
confusion of thought or expression which 
every writer who has discussed them has 
introduced into his discussion. This con- 
fusion I have done my best to disentangle 
three years ago,! in an article in this 
Journal, which I should assume to be 
wholly unknown to Mr. Phillimore, but 
for a reference to some opinions embodied 
in it on p. xvi of his preface. Loth as I 
am to repeat myself, I must again briefly 
set the matter in its proper light. 

About the year 1418 Poggio sent into Italy 
a MS. of the Sz/wae. In some year not 
prior to 1475 nor subsequent to 1494 Angelo 
Poliziano, we are told, came upon the MS. 
of the Silwae which Poggio had brought into 
Italy and entered readings from it in a copy 
of the editio princeps now in the Corsini 
Library at Rome. These readings, pub- 
lished in extenso by Dr. R. Engelmann at the 
end of a dissertation noticed in C.f. 1902, 
pp. 421 sq., show a most remarkable agree- 
ment with the readings of the Madrid MS., 
which it is admitted is either the actual 
MS. of Poggio or a most faithful copy of the 
same. If this agreement were complete, there 
would be nothing worth disputing about. 
But among some minor discrepancies there 
is in the Matritensis a whole line I. iv. 86 b. 
(not in Mr. Phillimore’s text) which Politian 
says was not in the Vetus Poggii. Accord- 
ingly one side, including Dr. Engelmann, 
Mr. Phillimore and others, say the Matri- 
tensis is here interpolated, and the other 
side, including Dr. Klotz, Dr. Krohn and 
others, say that Politian is not to be believed. 
In the article cited I maintained with Dr. 
Engelmann that Politian was to be believed 
and with Dr. Klotz that the Matritensis was 
not interpolated. 

The line and its context stand as follows 
in M. 

Libyci quid mira tributi 
obsequia et missum media de pace tributum 
laudem et opes tantas nec qui mandauerat 

ausus 
expectare fuit gaudet Thrasymennus et 

alpes (86a) 


2 


2 O.R. xvii. pp. 344 qq. 
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attollam cantu gaudet Thrasymennus et 
alpes (860) 
Cannensesque animae etc. 


Mr. Phillimore’s line of attack is a singular 
one. The verse he would have it has come 
from a gloss on laudem. Why laudem should 
have acquired a gloss is explained as follows, 
Cut off the head of the sentence by omitting 
Iibyct quid and its tail by dividing after 
opes tantas, and ‘ anybody’ will take laudem 
to be an accusative singular. 


mihi quidem sic videtur: cuivis ea verba propone 
: mira tributi 
obsequia et missum media de pace triumphum 
laudem et opes (Silv. I. iv. 86a). 
prima quod aiunt fronte atque obtutu vocem 
laudem pro substantivo habebit. 


Mr. Phillimore’s fancy is not exhausted 
by this effort but proceeds at once to another. 
Which of all the possible explanations and 
synonyms of laudem shall we suppose was 
the first to occur to our gloss maker? Why 
the half hexameter attollam cantu! He 
winds up by insulting (no milder word 
meets the case) the memory of Poggio by 
suggesting that this gloss might emanate 
from him : 


ceterum certe non prorsus indocti hominis est 
glossa neque ipso Poggio indigna. 


No unprejudiced reader would however 
for a moment think of considering attollam 
cantu as a gloss or indeed as anything but 
the beginning of a verse. In this regard 
attollam with cantu is a very proper and 
indeed a Statian expression, e.g. Silu. V. iii. 
10 sq. ‘magnaninum qui facta attollere 
regum | ibam altum spirans martemque 
aequare canendo.’ 

And when all is said and done this fiction 
of a gloss is of no use to Mr. Phillimore, 
for it is reconcilable with no one of his 
theories as to the relation of the Ex- 
cerpts and the Matritensis. He holds 
with Prof. Wachsmuth that the Vetus 
Poggii excerpted by Politian is the 
original MS. discovered by Poggio and 
brought by him into Italy, not the copy 
which his ‘most ignorant scribe’ made for 
him on the spot and which he sent to 
Barbaro. This is a_ perfectly tenable 
hypothesis, and one moreover which is 
strongly supported by the fact, on which Mr. 
Phillimore lays a very proper stress, that 
Politian in referring to the lacuna at Siw. 
V. v. 24-26 says ‘codex uetustus itercisos 
ht hos versus’ in place of using deest or 
desunt which are employed for omissions 
elsewhere, e.g. V. v. 76 (Praef. xv), words 
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that indicate a mutilation of an exemplar 
rather than a lacuna in a copy. 

For the Matritensis he offers three alter- 
native origins : 

(1) It is the copy of the Vetus Poggii 
sent to Barbaro. 

(2) It is a copy of this copy made by 
Barbaro. 

(3) It is a copy of this copy made by 
Niccoli. 

It cannot be (1) because, according to 
Mr. Phillimore, the two words attollam 
cantu were not in the Vetus and were 
added as a gloss in the copy that is either in 
the margin or between the lines. But in 
the Matritensis the whole line stands in the 
text. It cannot be either (2) or (3) because 
it is inconceivable that either a ‘homo 
doctus’ such as Poggio asked Barbaro to 
employ (p. vii) or any Italian selected by 
Niccoli would have been so incapable as to 
copy a marginal or interlinear gloss and fill 
the line up by a nonsensical repetition of a 
part of the previous verse. 

Mr. Phillimore turns every stone to 
convict the unhappy attollam cantu of 
irrelevance : 

cuius vero ludibri est Statio rd attollam cantu 
imputare ! non enim omnino de cantu agitur cum 
familiare sit colloquium inter Apollinem Aescu- 
lapiumque (p. xiv. n.). 


The argument is inconclusive. Apollo 
and Aesculapius are but shadows: the real 
singer is Statius himself, An ancient reader 
would have understood this at once. Had 
I time, I could develope this point ; but let 
it suftice to refer to an observation from the 
praefatio to my separate text of Propertius 
p. vii. on Prop. III. xi. 35 sqq. (vv. 50, 62). 
‘Similis sed paullo intricatior ratio in IV. i. 
135 sqq. uatem enim loquentem inducit 
Propertius, uates Apollinem ita tamen ut 
Sexti ipsius dictata uterque reddat.’! 

Mr. Phillimore’s assault on the view first 
maintained by Dr. Klotz (Teubner ed. p. 
Ixxii) that this line was in the old MS. which 
Poggio discovered and that thence it was 
faithfully copied into the Matritensis must 
then be pronounced to be a failure. That 
this line has produced a dittography gaudet 
Thrasymennus et alpes which has bereft us 
of the end of the preceding one is no 

1 Inn. 2 on p. xiii. we read ‘ Klotz, Vollmer, 
Krohn lacunam a semet ipsis factam omnimodis 
caementis atque sordibus explere certant.’ The 
first part of this sentence begs the question and 
the second part, which is an echo of Dr. Engelmann, 
is irrelevant, as I have already shown (C.R. /.c. 
p. 348). ‘He must apply himself to a supplement 
which Statius might have written, not to those 
which could by no possibility be his.’ 
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ground for dubbing it spurious. In such 
an accident there is nothing to surprise us, as 
others have pointed out and as we need not 
go beyond the first book of Lucretius (1022, 
1023) to perceive. What the words lost were 
it is naturally impossible to tell. But I see 
no reason to surrender my proposal laudatis 
impare factis. For Statiustosay thathis verses 
were unequal to the deeds that he celebrated 
is an intelligible and in the circumstances a 
not extravagant compliment : it agrees well 
with the turn of Szlu. V. iii. 10 sq. (already 
quoted to defend the first half of the line), 
‘facta attollere—martem aequare canendo,’ 
and in addition it would account for the slip- 
ping of the copyist’s eye which produced the 
dittography owing to the similarity of the 
letters laudat- and gaudet. 

The old dilemma now recurs. The line 
was in the Poggian MS. from which the 
Matritensis was copied ; but it was not in 
the Poggian MS. which Politian excerpted. 
What is to be done! ravra tpis terpaxe 7’ 
dproXeiv aropia teX€Ge. So I will simply re- 
fer to C.f. l. c. p. 349, where the solution 
which occurred to me, and, independently, 
to Mr. G. A. Davies, my colleague in the 
Corpus text,? is given. 

I leave the relations of the MSS. and pass 
on to Mr. Phillimore’s construction of his 
text. He most rightly holds that both the 
Matritensis and the excerpts should be used 
for the restoration of the poet’s words. The 
readings of the former he takes from the 
collations of Klotz (Krohn) and Souter. 
For the Excerpts he depends upon the state- 
ments of Dr. Engelmann, which are based on 
the Heidelberg photographs, though in one 
place he says ‘colus... mihi visus eram dis- 
picere in A’ (I. iv. 64). 

When I reviewed Dr. Engelmann’s disser- 
tation in the Classical Review, I knew of no 
reason for doubting his strenuous assever- 
ations of the accuracy of his reports. But 


2 Let me here protest against the assigning of 
this text to me alone, as is done by Mr. Phillimore 
(‘editio—Postgatiana,’ p. xxi) and Mr. Slater 
(Journal of Philology, xxx. p. 144). It is fair 
neither to Mr. Davies nor to myself. The character 
of the joint editorship is clearly set forth in the 
preface to the fourth part of the Corpus, p. xi. It 
is joint in the sense that both of us contributed to 
the text, not in the sense that either singly is 
responsible for a particular reading in it. 

I would at the same time with the aid of Mr. 
Phillimore’s apparatus correct some wrong ascrip- 
tions of conjectures which escaped us. I. ii. 183 
the punctuation is Herr Helm’s (1900); iv. 85 
quantas Markland ; II. iii. 69 quo Baehrens (on this 
see below); IV. ii. 6 dominamque dedit contingere 
mensam Waller; ib. 83 wisus (an early emender, 
see below); V. iii. 269 Heinsius, teste Mr. Housman 
(C.R. Feb. 1906, p. 47), conjectured a lacuna here. 
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since then I have obtained a copy of the 
first page, and I regret to say that after a 
careful examination of it with the help of 
more than one friend, including two of the 
most eminent of our palaeographers, I find 
that he makes statements respecting read- 
ings which he calls A,! that is to say lections 
supposed to be in the handwriting of Poli- 
tian and to represent excerpts taken from 
the ancient codex of Poggio, for which no 
sufficient warrant is provided by the photo- 
graph. 

Line 10.n. he. enim......].n.0.....A 
al. man. ad o addidit portet huius. The 
words said to be added are not visible in the 
photograph. 

23 Cetera] Centa A, not visible in the 
photograph. 

33 gloriare & uillam| gloriari uillam 
A, not traceable in the photograph. 

Were the question merely one of the 
right assignment of readings, it would be 
needless to pursue it further. But some- 
times the discrepancy between ‘ A’ and M is 
of importance, e.g. I. iii. 26 ‘fiuuii ne 
obstare A,’ ‘fluuiorum optare’ M. 7b. 41 
‘tuta’ A Phillimore, ‘tota’ M. The photo- 
graphs ought clearly to be published or at 
least a copy of them obtained by the British 
Museum or some other public library for the 
use of scholars in this country. 

An exact estimate of Mr. Phillimore’s 
text involves much adding and subtracting. 
But we may say in general that in his treat- 
ment of the Silwae he pursues at any rate 
a sound critical method, and pursues it in 
the main with a good deal of judgment and 
acuteness. His conjectures, of which there 
are however too many (for example, some 
forty in the first book alone, and fourteen in 
the text), are usually addressed to real diffi- 
culties, and not unfrequently help towards. 
His errors are largely due to the haste of 
which this volume betrays more than one 
sign—but in part to insufficient know- 
ledge and neglect of necessary research. 

I. i. 6 effigere M. Of Mr. Phillimore’s two 
suggestions exegere (text) is less probable 
than effecere (note). 

ib. 20 tardo M. tantum (text) is a need- 
less alteration. mec tardo means ‘et non- 
tardo’ = that is ‘ ueloci.’ 

ii. 13 cestuque (text, coetuque M) Latino. 
The note refers to Jactantius ad Theb. ii. 
283 showing that Venus uses the ‘cestus’ 


1 4 is to be carefully distinguished from A®*, 
These are readings which are safeguarded by a 
note from Politian that they are taken from the 
Vetus, and to them the remarks in the text do not 
apply. 
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‘ad honestas nuptias.’ But it was not 
‘cestus’ but the expression ‘ cestus Latinus’ 
that required defence, and still more the 
ablative ‘cestw’ for ‘cesto.’ 

Ten lines below (n. on 23) another 
unattested word is proposed, niwens ‘blink- 
ing’ (for ‘coniuens’). Even worse appears at 
II. v. 28 ‘legendum puto bibitique. See 
Neue-Wagener’s Formenlehre iii. p. 540, and 
C.R. xvi. p. 113. 

ab. 131 sin (text) is nearer to M than Baeh- 
rens’ st 7m, which however is more usual 
Latinity. [In 180 the same editor’s ea is as 
near to M’s et as Otto’s haec and less caco- 
phonous ‘Dacasque (haec gloria maior).’ 

ab. 203 widuae (text) for M’s nitidae is 
ingenious and possible. 

iii. 51 
quicquid et argento primum uel in aere 

minori 
lusit et enormes manus est experta colossos. 


expertura (text) would remove a real 
difficulty. But I fail to see how et can 
then stand. Perhaps luserit (subj.) should 
be read. 

iv. 4 es caelo diues Germanice cordi. So 
M reads, and I have conjectured Dvti es, 
which Mr. Phillimore’s note presents as ditt 
es.2_ This correction has been reprehended 
(not by Mr. Phillimore) on the ground, as I 
must suppose, that the reference to Dis is 
inappropriate. My citation of Hor. carm. 
I. x. 19, 20 ‘superis deorum gratus et iis’ 
(of the god Mercury) and the obvious reflex- 
ion that no emperor could have a higher 
compliment paid him than that the ruthless 
king of the underworld had as a favour to 
him relaxed his claims upon his minister 
should have protected it against the criti- 
cism. But a similar objection will prove 
fatal to Politian’s lection diwe es (text), unless 
an instance can be produced from imperial 
times of a living emperor so addressed. 

ib. 97. After this verse a lacuna is marked 
in the text with considerable probability. 

v. 32 new M, ne (text) for no reason that 
I can see. 

vi. 7, 8 


dum refero diem beatum 
laeti Caesaris ebriamque parcen. 


For the mysterious corruption parcen 
Mr. Phillimore suggests aparchen, which I 
had thought of but could not support in the 
sense required. He cites Plutarch de aud. 
40B that is dorep ef éoriaow iepov Kat 


2 Another correction of mine cui pateat V. iii. 
183 is made unintelligible by the omission of cut. 
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Quotas amapxiv zapeAnupevoyv and Schol. ad 
Lucian. Somn. 9 1.e. 75 ampoaddxntov Képdos 
dx tov év tails TiWeuevwv @rapxav as ol 
ddorrdpor kareoGiover. I doubt the sufficiency 
of these examples. 

46 wocare (M) wacare (text) a conjecture 
which is worth attention. 


1.4: 127 


et uisae puero decrescere uestes 
tum tibi quas fuestest quae non _ ges- 
tamina mitis 
festinabat erus ? 


This passage raises the much debated 
question, within what limits may the same 
or similar words be repeated by an ancient 
author. Mr. Phillimore seems to have no 
canon. At I. ii. 24 his dislike of ‘niueis’ 
following ‘niueos’ at an interval of four 
lines inveigled him into an unhappy 
emendation. The same may be said of ITI. 
iii. 216 ‘sepulcro’ (‘sepuleri’ in 210, where 
II. vii. 72 has not deterred him from propos- 
ing the ill-attested form piaclwm), and of IV. 
ii. 54 ‘sacro diffusus nectare uultus,’ for 
which wittas is actually suggested and this 
in the teeth of Achill. 1. 53. What, we may 
ask, were the wittae doing on Juppiter or 
the nectar on the witt1e? Markland has 
removed the repetition far more satisfac- 
torily by reading wisus for wultus in 52. On 
the other hand the sense of superfluity did 
not check him at IV. ii. 159, where laudes is 
proposed after lawdem (158), nor at I. i. 65 
‘it fragor et—frangit.’ 

In our passage the obelus is abundantly 
justified, though I do not understand quae- 
sisses. Faute de mieux, Mr. Housman’s 
quas lanas will do. It is possible however 
that telas should be removed here from 130, 
where it is intolerable. 

On 198 Mr. Phillimore says undeniably 
‘haeret sensus.’ His idea that the boy first 
plucks at Caesar’s garments and then tries 
to take his hand is very attractive, and 
hence magis may have come from manum, as 
he suggests, or manus ; but his other altera- 
tions are improbable. 

Lower down in 203 he alters wehit et into 
quaerit, and in 205 porsit M into forsan 
‘monente Slater,’ but Prof. Slater (J. Phil. 
xxx. p. 139), in proposing spondet, says he 
‘firmly believes’ that forsit is right. These 
changes will hardly convince, though it must 
be admitted that porgit is by no means 
altogether satisfactory. 

iii. 69. Mr. Phillimore rightly keeps 
secrete, but also the untranslatable quod. 
Baehrens proposed quo as I have done; 
NO. CLXXIX. VOL. XX. 
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but I doubt if he understood it,! as he 
altered secrete with Markland. Cf. the 
striking parallel I quoted from Tacitus, 
Philologus, l.c. p. 123. 

74 Elysiae (text) helisia M. Mart. x. 24. 
10 is cited, but Elysia puella does 
not prove Elysia alone. It is hard to 
decide if Elysio or Elysium is correct ; cf. 
Achuall. i. 921. 

II. vi. 6 The text has alter tamen et 
procul intrat alterius sensus for ad te— 
altius in M—a proposal of merit. 

II. vii. 28 Tritonidi (text). This con- 
jecture of Bentley’s seems hardly necessary. 
Tritonis = oliua, cf. Nemes. Cyn. 199, where 
Mr. Housman has rightly condemned oliua 
for a gloss. In this poem more regard 
should have been had to the allusions to the 
Pharsalia. Thus 67 is indeed corrupt or 
else a line is lost after it; but fulmen 
should not have been obelized norconsumptum 
(Slater conwulswm) conjectured, see Lucan 
i. 150 sqq. etc. The allusion in 90 to 
Lucan’s words i. 70 sq. is only obscured by 
Mr. Slater’s conjecture pensa for fata. For 
100 see above p. 306. 

III. i. 128. I am really sorry to see the 
corruption ditesque Caprae in an English 
editor’s text. In every place of every 
ancient author, including Szluae ITI. ii. 23, 
where this place is mentioned, it is called 
Capreae. For the corruption see Philologus, 
Le. p. 133. 

Scarcely less distressing is it to find 
Aenarumque in the text at III. v. 104. 
These Aenae have been exhaled from a cor- 
ruption ‘ Denarwmque,’ whose origin from 
‘inarimesque ’ is on its face. If there were 
a folk of this name, why did not Pliny 
mention them when he derived Aenaria 
from Aeneas, N.H. 3. 82% 

ii. 70 exigua fugimus (text) for fugimus 
exigua M. If the MS. reading be inad- 
missible, this seems the best correction yet 
proposed. 

iii. 143 populo deduxit (text Otto), populos 
deduxit M. populo seduxit (Baehrens) is as 
near to the MS. and a better way of express- 
ing the sense required. Cf. Hor. carm. I. i. 
30 sq. ‘me gelidum nemus | Nympharumque 
leues cum Satyris chori | secernunt populo.’ 
But Mr. Phillimore is apt to judge ‘ Baeh- 
rensian’ conjectures by their authorship 
rather than their merit. 


1 If he did not, the correction is hardly his. It 
is not uncommon for this to happen. At IV. iii. 19 
both Ellis and Riese have proposed clawum; but 
the first in the sense of ‘nail’ and the second in 
that of ‘tiller.’ One of these clawum’s is wrong, 
but Mr. Phillimore does not tell us which he takes. 
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IV. i. 24, 25. The old punctuation with 
its halting rhythm is retained. morzbus tuts 
means ‘for your sway’ or ‘direction ’—not 
so rare a use that an editor of Statius should 
understand him to mean that the classes 
and the masses took heartfelt pleasure in 
the imperial character. Polster’s ablative 
lauribus (note) is a false form. 

iii. 23 cawas harenas for graues is 
a good conjecture; not so the alternative 
lewis. 

In 2b. 89. obluat (M) a vox nihili is 
restored to the text. I wonder what mean- 
ing is attached to the preposition. 

7b. 138. For undaret Mr. Phillimore and 
Mr. Slater propose fronderet which is as 
good as my wmbraret. 

2b. 159 wades, the second of Mr. Phillimore’s 
suggestions, is superior in sense to the vulgate 
correction scandes but less near in its 
letters to sondes M. Mr. Slater’s frondes 
may be right. 

In the last line of the poem senescet 
(Heinsius) appears in the text. I cannot see 
why. The donec in line 160 means ‘ while’ 
and takes its future, that in 162 ‘ until’ and 
takes its subjunctive. 

v. 10 

nunc uolucrum noui 
questus inexpertumque carmen 
quod tacita statuere bruma. 


For tacita statuere Mr. Phillimore pro- 
poses tacita tacuere, an inelegance already 
commented on supra II. i. 127. The best 
emendation of statwere is an unpublished 
one by Mr. A. C. Clark. He proposes 
studwere = ‘meditatae sunt,’ comparing 
Pliny N.H. x. 83, where it is said of the 
nightingale ‘meditantur aliae iuueniores 
uersusque quos imitentur accipiunt. audit 
discipula intentione magna et reddit uici- 
busque reticent. intellegitur emendatae 
correptio et in docente quaedam reprehensio.’ 

ab. 22 

hic mea carmina 
regina bellorum uirago 
Caesareo peramauit auro. 


A capital instance of the harm which 
comes to scholarship from the prejudice 
which editors like Baehrens excite in their 
readers. A brilliant and certain emendation 
redimiuit has been completely disregarded. 
PER and RED were confused and Imivit turned 
into AMAvitT, cf. II. ii. 132, where M had 
originally rades and IV. vii. 19 where ‘liticen’ 
has become‘ laticem.’ Markland would have 
been the first to surrender his ‘ decorauit.’ 
For the form see Sz/. 7. 198. 
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viii. 40 sz for sed is a good and, I 
think, a true conjecture. 

V. i. 6 Phidiaca uel nata (or wata) 
manu. -ue animata, and -we novata are 
suggested. The first is too far from the 
tradition. The second was my first con- 
jecture (cf. Philologus p. 131). I rejected it 
later on two grounds, first the unusual 
rhythm for which I could find no exact 
parallel in any part of Statius, and second 
the doubt whether the collocation -uel -we 
was a Statian one. 

ib. 18 sqq. This passage is a touchstone 
of the method to be pursued in the Siluae, 
and this is why I devoted so much space to 
it in Philologus Mr. Phillimore keeps the 
MS. text without an obelus, but in his note 
gets far enough along the right path to 
discern much of the truth. 


sed cum plaga recens et adhuc in uulnere 
primo 

nigra domus questu miseramque accessus ad 
aurem 

coniugis orbati tunc flere et scindere uestes 
€.q.S. 


He sees that the que after miseram is a 
wretched metrical makeshift of the kind 
of which I have given (l.c.) numerous 
instances from the Stluae, and building 
on Adrianus’ quis tum  miserandam 
he produces as a preferable remedy miseram 
quis tune. This does not cure the passage, 
which should mean that in the first hours of 
bereavement it is vain to approach with 
words of comfort ; for men are mad then and 
will not hear. The thought is not only that 
of IT. i. 8 sqq., from which I will now only 
quote the words ‘znsanos gemitus: stat 
pectore demens | luctus et admoto latrant 
praecordia tactu ’ and of V. v. 23 ‘tanta mihi 
feritas, tanta est znsania luctus,’ but also of 
our passage if the sequel with its ‘ rabidis— 
querelis ’ and ‘attonzto—pectore’ shows any- 
thing.’ wesanam, which I proposed to give 
the sense, is really an easier change than 
Mr. Phillimore’s summary transposition, cf. 
Philologus, 1.c. p. 132. 

The wesania of the orbus may be illus- 
trated from a passage lower down in this 
very poem, 197 sqq. 


At iuuenis magno flammatus pectora luctu 

nunc implet saeuo uiduos clamore penates, 

nunc ferrum laxare cupit, nune ardua 
tendit 

in loca (uix retinent comites), nunc ore 
ligato 

incubat amissae mersumque in corde dolorem 

saeuus agit qualis conspecto coniugis ignt 
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Odrysius uates positis ad Strymona plectris 
obstupuit tristemque rogum sine carmine 
fleuit. 


So Barth has emended and Baehrens 
edited. But Mr. Phillimore, in spite of V. 
iii, 66 ‘uel quae primaeui coniugis ignem 
aspicit, keeps the conspecta coniuge segnis 
of M. Men have erenow lost energy at the 
sight of their wives, but not Orpheus at that 
of Eurydice. 

I will take yet another example, where 
an even more glaring corruption is still al- 
lowed to stand in the text. V. ii. 113 
$qq: 


ipse ego te nuper Tiberino in litore uidi, 

qua Tyrrhena uadis Laurentibus aestuat 
unda, 

tendentem cursus uexantemque ilia nuda 

calce ferocis equi, uultu dextraque minacem, 

si qua fides dictis, stupui armatumque 
putaur. 


Miror te, Stati. quem Martio in campo 
exerceri uidisti in equo, manus ac tela mi- 
naci dextra intentantem, armatumne putasti ? 
nimirum tu eadem temeritate diuinandi 
quem ad undas in ora marituma cum reti 
uidisses, piscatorem, si qua dictis fides, pu- 
tasses; quem in fluuio bracchia ducen- 
tem, natatorem. meliora sane potuisses a 
Marklando edoceri a Britanno Romanus, cui 
Martem in suo ipsum campo uersari minus 
absonum esse uidebatur. testem is Byronum 
poetam, modo aequalis fuisset, fortasse ad- 
hibuisset qui ad rem satis similiter in Par- 
thenone quem dicunt Mineruam uidisse se 
finxit. 


When, lo! a giant form before me strode 
And Pallas hailed me in her own abode. 


Byron, The Curse of Minerva. 
e oJ 


Mr. Phillimore has nothing more to say 
for armatum than fortasse vindicandum ex 
illo Sallustiano quod citat Quintil. Inst. 
Orat. viii. 3. 82. How little this is may be 
seen from that author’s words ‘est uero 
pulcherrima (breuitas, BpaxvAoyia) cum 
plura paucis complectitur quale Sallustii est 
Mithridates corpore ingenti, proinde ar- 
matus.’ 

V. i. 230 ste cautum membris for siccatam 
membris (M) is a fine and, I believe, a true 
emendation. Its effect is rather spoiled by 
the proposal of infamantia for firmantia 
just above. 

ii. 83. IT am glad to see wisus, which I 
conjectured for tustis, in the text, though 
Mr. Phillimore has taken it from a marginal 
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annotation in the Bodleian copy of the ed. of 
1475. 

110 ‘nec se reusipse tenebat’ (note, tene- 
bat the ed. princeps) for ‘nec te—timebat’ 
is attractive. 

iii. 88 ‘nec fida gauisam Pallada buxo’ (M). 
Mr. Phillimore puts into his text the useless 
and anticipated conjecture bifida, but adds 
inthe note ‘fida, def. Leo, Comment. in Siluas 
Gottingae 1893, p. 19,’ a reference which it 
would have been wiser and less unkind to 
omit. IJ will only add to my fuller treat- 
ment of the passage elsewhere that the 
construction of the passage ‘ Heliadum ramos 
lacrimosaque germina—et Phrygium silicem’ 
strongly supports my contention that buxwm 
is to be read with the other consequential 
changes f(0)eda—Pallade and either ausam or 
gauisum. 

94 The suggestion (Praef.) that cydaliben 
has come from a shuffling of the letters of 
bac(ch)ylides is both ingenious and plau- 
sible; but the conjecture Ceta fides (it 
should be Cea), is from the nature of the 
case uncertain. 


127 Hyele grauidus qua puppe magister 
excidit et mediis miser euigilauit in 
undis. 


As Professor Ellis’ gruwidus for M’s grauts, 
mentioned by Dr. Klotz and Mr. Slater, 
now appears in a text, I am constrained 
to state what it means. It means that 
Palinurus was pregnant. No wonder Sleep 
threw such a monster into the sea. 

137. The note suggests Huboica for Huboea, 
a recognition of a real difficulty, and at 155 
I rejoice to see Leucade once more ‘in the 
text,’ nor am I disconcerted to read spernit 
Dom. in the note. Rubbish from the pen of 
the same editor, e.g. the false quantity ldanea 
est (183 infr.), might be removed from other 
parts of the apparatus. 

266 sqq. are again in confusion. They have, 
since I wrote, been discussed by Mr. Hous- 
man in this Review (l.c., p. 47). With his 
treatment in general I agree, except that 
I think him wrong in rejecting Mr. G. A. 
Davies’ quem tandem, though the latter 
would have done better to delete the et 
before wiwos, as I should have said in 
Philologus, p. 136. 

iv. 19 is perfectly sound. transi, which 
Statius has deliberately chosen as a contrast 
to praeterit ‘passes by’ (10), means ‘fly 
across me.’ I do not ask the slumbrous 
drench from your wings ; a touch from your 
rod or the drops that fall as you fly over me 
will be enough. Barth seems to have under- 
stood the passage. 

y 2 
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v. 46 nimirum cum uestra domus ego funera 
maestus 


increpitans. 


The impossible westra domus funera has 
been set right by Dr. Klotz, but his excellent 
conjecture modis—maestis is not even men- 
tioned.! 


1 I take the opportunity of ackowledging this 
scholar’s fair and courteous review of the Corpus 
text in Wolfflin’s Archiv. for 1905. 

Its tone is in marked contrast to that of another 
notice which appeared in the Berliner Philologische 
Wochenschrift about which I might say something. 
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The foregoing observations might easily be 
extended, but they will suffice to show my 
view of the last edition of the Szluae. In 
brief it is this. The book could be much 
improved by a thorough revision, but take it 
all in all, it contains the best modern text 
of the Silwae which has been separately 
published. 

J. P. Posteare. 


But it is not worth while, as Lucretius iii. 388-390 
‘nec repentis itum cuiusuiscumque animantis |sen- 
timus nec priua pedum uestigia quaeque] Corpore 
quae in nostro culices et cetera ponunt’ has already 
expressed my sentiments. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PHILLIMORE’S TRANSLATION OF PROPERTIUS. 


May I be allowed a few lines of explana- 
tion in order to forestall a possible charge of 
literary theft ? 

In my translation of Propertius which has 
recently been published at the Clarendon 
Press, a number of corrections appear in 
footnote form without acknowledgment of 
authorship. The reason for this omission 
was that it appeared pedantic to encumber 
the page with a kind of information which 
has no interest for the general reader. But 
Tam horrified to find a reviewer in the Oxford 
Magazine for June 6th crediting me with 
the authorship of many of these variants 
which belong to other scholars, living or dead. 
For example Meropem (II. xxxiv. 33) is the 
property of Bergk and Schneidewin ; and I 
had no idea of robbing Mr. Housman of 


vacans (II, xxvi. 53): in such cases I pre- 
sumed that emendations already published 
would be familiar enough to the expert, 
while the layman would have no concern 
with property in such points. 

But I wish now to make public acknow- 
ledgment that the emendation ‘wterer et 
quamvis nomine’ (II. xxiv. 8) belongs by 
priority to Mr. O. L. Richmond of King’s. I 
was unconscious, when this correction struck 
me (in correcting the proofs of my translation) 
that it had been suggested by anybody, but 
Mr. Richmond reminds me that he commun- 
icated it to me in a conversation that we had 
two years ago. So it is his; and should be 
added to the list in the Preface of conjectures 
other than my own and hitherto unpublished. 

J. 8S. PHILLIMORE. 





ARCHAEOLOGY. 


TRIREMES. 


Ir surely is ‘quite beyond dispute’ that 
‘in the Acropolis relief the tholes of the 
thranite oars are vertically above the port- 
holes of the thalamite oars.’ If I rightly 
understand Mr. Newman’s observations, 
supra p. 280, his point is that, if we had a 
section of the ship at right-angles to the plane 
of this relief, these tholes would not be ver- 





tically above these portholes. But I have 
not asserted that they would. 

Mr. Newman says that ‘ the shadow of the 
upper wale is much greater than those of the 
lower wales of the ship, and seems to indicate 
not merely a gunwale, but a gallery of some 
amplitude.’ It does not seem to me to indi- 
cate more than a gunwale. And there is 
this difficulty about the gallery :—The 
remains of the Athenian docks show that 
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the triremes were not more than 20 ft. in 
width. If the triremes had a gallery ‘of 
some amplitude’ on each side of the hull, the 
hull itself would be so narrow that it would 
hardly have capacity enough to hold the crew 
or displacement enough to float its weight. 
Cecit Torr. 


SCARABS. 


Scarabs : an Introduction to the Study of 
Egyptian Seals and Signet Rings. By 
Percy E. Newsperry. Pp. xvi+218. 
44 Plates and 116 Text-Illustrations. 
London : Constable, 1906. 18s. net. 


Scarabs are to the friend of Egyptian anti- 
quity what coins or gems are to the lover of 
classical art. This has often been said, and, 
though a somewhat exaggerated simile, it 
still makes clear to those who are more fami- 
liar with the art of Greece and Rome the 
peculiar position which the scarab occupies 
in Egyptian art. Perhaps we might with 
more justice and less exaggeration say that 
the scarab is to Egyptian art what the 
netsuké is to that of Japan. The Greek 
coin or gem, the Egyptian scarab, the Japan- 
ese netsuké, all have identical qualities 
which make them dear to the collector’s 
heart. They are small, to rest in the palm 
of the hand and be admired, and when they 
are not precisely beautiful, they are at least 
curious and theymay have some great histori- 
cal interest of their own : this coin may be the 
only monument of a lost Greek Kingdom of 
Hither Asia, that scarab may be the only 
relic of a Hyksos king, that netsuké may have 
been worn by the greatest of Tokugawa 
shoguns. In the case of the scarab there 
are, apart also from the general matter of 
beautiful or quaint workmanship and design, 
the hundred nuances of these which are un- 
known to all save its devotees: the many 
variations of form, material, and nature and 
colour of glaze which give the criteria by 
which they know their scarabs, and can say 
that this is a good thing, and that of no 
account, or that this is contemporary with 
the king whose name it bears, while that is 
much later in date. This knowledge, like 
that of connoisseurs of coins, gems, or netsu- 
kés, comes only with much handling and com- 
paring of many specimens, till nuances of 
colour and appearance of glaze or minute 
varieties of design-cutting can be distin- 
guished which are invisible to him who has 
not handled and studied scarabs with care 
and a ‘comparing’ mind. 
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Mr. Newberry’s book, which lies before us, 
will be of interest to the archaeological 
readers of the Classical Review in connexion 
with Mycenaean or Minoan research or the 
tomb and temple finds of Etruria, Rhodes, 
or Ephesus. In Crete and Cyprus Egyptian 
scarabs are found with Mycenaean remains, 
in Etruria, at Kameiros, at Ephesus with 
Etruscan or Greek relics of the eighth to the 
sixth centuries B.c. Invariably the ‘ Myce- 
naean’ scarabs or rings are of the time of 
the X VIIIth Dynasty or earlier (before 1400 
B.C.) : invariably those of the earlier Greek 
period are of the contemporary XXVIth 
Dynasty. It is sometimes asked: why 
cannot this scarab of Amenhetep III or 
Queen Tii, or this ring of Khuenaten have 
been made at a later date than that of 
the monarchs whose name it bears?! Why 
need they and the Mycenaean things with 
which they are found date to 1400 B.c.? 
The archaeologist may then explain that 
certain types of scarabs or rings of Amen- 
hetep III can only be contemporary with 
that king, while no later instance of the 
name of Queen Tii is known, and no later 
commemoration of the abominable arch- 
heretic Khuenaten, whose name every later 
Egyptian would strive to forget, could ever 
possibly have taken place. 

Mr. Newberry’s introduction contains 
much matter of interest on the subject of the 
various nuances of type and glaze which tell 
us so much, though we could have wished that 
he had written rather more at length on 
this subject and also that he had devoted 
more space to the later scarabs of the 
Ramesside period and the XX VIth Dynasty. 
It is true that the scarabs of the Middle 
Kingdom and the X VIIIth Dynasty are of 
greater beauty and interest than the later 
ones, but we think that the amount of space 
he has allotted to these latter is dispropor- 
tionately small. The later types are worth 
more careful working out, and deserve a 
fuller description than simple references to 
the collections in which they are found (e.g. 
Plate XXXIV, description on p. 179), while 
their XIIth Dynasty brethren are honoured 
with full translations of their (often difficult) 
inscriptions. 

Mr. Newberry will not have it that any 
scarabs exist that are older than the VIth 
Dynasty, but it does not yet seem absolutely 
certain that none of the scarabs which bear 
the names of Khufu, Khafra, and Menkaura 
are contemporary with those kings. This 
opinion is based on certain peculiarities 
of shape, size, and glaze which seem to 
differentiate some of these scarabs from the 
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undoubted XX VIth Dynasty ones with the 


names of the Pyramid-kings. Mr. New- 
berry’s oldest scarab is, however, one of 


Merenra, of the VIth Dynasty, which ‘ closely 
resembles in style and technique a very 
small and distinctive class of scarab-seal 
which has been recently found in association 
with button-shaped seals in graves of the 
intermediate period between the end of the 
Old Kingdom and the beginning of the 
Twelfth Dynasty’ (p. 68). These ‘button- 
shaped seals’ Mr. Newberry dates between 
the VIth and XIIth Dynasties, and makes 
them the immediate predecessors of the 
scarabs, a transition-form, so to speak, between 
the older cylinder-seals and the scarabs. We 
do not quite gather whether Mr. Newberry 
considers the scarab to have evolved out of 
the button-seal, but if he does, the adoption of 
the scarab-form does not seem very explic- 
able. It would seem more probable that the 
scarab-seal was really of independent origin, 
and we have seen reason to believe that it 
was in use as far back as the time of the 
TVth Dynasty. 

The button-seals are interesting on account 
of their resemblance to similar seals from 
Crete and the Italian Terramare and cave- 
deposits, ‘from which we may perhaps infer 
that they are of common origin ’(p. 60). 
30th they and certain cylinder-seals of the 
same date are often engraved with repre- 
sentations of monstrous animals, which, as 
Dr. Arthur Evans pointed out, are identical 
with early Cretan pictographs. Dr. Evans’s 
view that these resemblances and those of 
the spirals on Egyptian XIIth Dynasty 
scarabs and Cretan seal-stones shew an 
artistic connexion between the Northern 
and Southern shores of the Mediterranean 
about 3000 B.c. is of course now generally 
accepted. Mr. Newberry’s figures of some 
of the Egyptian designs (pp. 49, 56-61) 
will be of interest to Greek archaeological 
students. 

The mention of cylinder-seals reminds us 
that Mr. Newberry does not treat of scarabs 
alone, but of Egyptian seals generally. In 
fact he starts with the thesis that the scarab 
was primarily a seal and that its use as an 
amulet was secondary. We think that this 
view needs some modification. In the 
majority of cases there can be no doubt that 
the scarab was never the seal of a living man. 
A glance at the plates will shew the reader 
who has any knowledge of the hieroglyphs 
that the names of most of the officials com- 
memorated on them are followed by the 
signs maa-kheru, ‘deceased’. They com- 
memorated dead men, and either originally 
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belonged to their tomb-furniture or were 
dedicated as memorials of them in the 


necropoles.!_ Therefore they were never used 
as seals. Scarabs were also strung together 
in necklaces and dedicated as votive offerings 
in the temples, as to Hathor at Deir el-Bahari. 
Some of these are inscribed, some not. The 
large * heart scarabs’, which Mr. Newberry 
does not mention in his book, were purely 
religious in their signification, and were used 
as amulets to protect the dead man in the 
next world. They too have inscriptions on 
their bases (the ‘Heart-chapter’ of the 
‘Book of the Dead’), but they were not 
seals. Among others which can never have 
been used as seals are those of the late 
period which were bought at Thebes by 
pilgrims as mementos, inscribed ‘A good 
coming to Karnak’ (like ‘A present from 
Margate’) or were sent as new year’s gifts 
like the scarab (PI. xl. 8) wishing that Ptah 
may give ‘A Happy New Year to the prince 
Shashank, whose mother was Karomama 
deceased’ (this is the correct translation: 
Mr. Newberry seems to be mistaken in his 
rendering on p. 78). 

Mr. Newberry would of course agree that 
such scarabs can never have been used as 
seals, but would say that originally the scarab 
was a seal, and not an amulet. That it was 
a seal is certain, but it seems more probable 
that from the earliest times the scarab was 
a religious amulet as well as aseal, while the 
— never had any religious signification. 

Mr. Newberry’s description of the use of 
the sez T in Egypt, and of the various classes 
of officials who carried the seal as the badge 
of their office, is interesting: the study 
of the Egyptian bureaucracy he has made 
specially his own. It may be noted by the 
way that the usual idea that a scarab or 
ring bearing a king’s name must necessarily 
have belonged to that king is erroneous: it 
may have been the signet of a royal official 
or be purely commemorative : at all periods, 
from the time of the XIIth Dynasty to the 
end, scarabs with royal names were made in 
hundreds for loyal subjects to buy for use as 
amulets. 

Mr. Newberry’s plates, drawn by himself, 
give very accurate reproductions of the 
seal-designs and the book, though it has 
shortcomings (whose has not ?), “will be of 


1 Tt is true that instances are known of the 
epithet maa-kheru being applied to a living person, 
but we do not think that this could have “been the 
case with regard to all the persons commemorated 
on the scarabs: it is more natural to take the 
phrase in its usual sense, and to regard the object 
on which it occurs as the memorial of a de 


man. 
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use to archaeological students as well as of 
interest to the ‘devotees of the scarab.’ 


H. R. Hatt. 


FURTWANGLER’S EXCAVATIONS IN 
AEGINA. 


Aegina: Das Heiligtum der Aphaia. Unter 
Mitwirkung von E. R. Fiecutrer und 
H. Turerscu herausgegeben von A. Furt- 
WANGLER. Mit 130 Tafeln, 1 Karte, 6 
Beilagen und 413 Abbildungen im Text. 
Two vols. 4to. Miinchen: Akademie der 
Wissenschaften. 1906. Price M. 120. 


THE archaeological world has been for some 
time eagerly expecting Professor Furtwang- 
ler’s publication of the results of his recent 
excavations at Aegina, results of which he 
gave a summary at a meeting of the Archae- 
ological Congress at Athens last year. The 
first and most important part of this publi- 
cation has speedily appeared, dealing with 
the well known temple and its surroundings; 
and he would be a very unreasonable person 
who found it in any way disappointing. 
Beyond question, this is among the most 
noteworthy archaeological productions of 
our time. It not only exhibits throughout 
the astonishing knowledge possessed by the 
editor alike of ancient monuments and of 
modern literature in regard to them, but it 
is worked out in every part with a conscien- 
tious thoroughness which could scarcely be 
surpassed. The method of Furtwangler is 
one of extreme vigour and rigour. He pro- 
ceeds to make up his mind as to the precise 
character and meaning of every work and 
every fragment with which he has to deal, and 
to follow out to the end every consequence 
which can be drawn from that verdict in re- 
gard to any part of our knowledge of anti- 
quity. The labour involved is enormous ; 
and when one reflects that the excavations 
at Aegina were only begun in 1901, one 
wishes that something of Furtwiingler’s 
spirit could be infused into other excavators. 

Even extreme thoroughness is not without 
its snares ; and the determination to be de- 
finite and precise may lead a writer into 
dogmatism, or into the construction of great 
systems of hypothesis which rest on an in- 
sufficient amount of evidence. It is clear 
that the method is least satisfactory in its 
working when the monuments dealt with are 
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of mixed character and doubtful period. On 
the other hand, its advantages are greatest, 
and its risks smallest, in dealing with a de- 
finite group of monuments of which the time 
and the place are fixed. Such a group are 
the sculptures of Aegina: thus in the book 
before us we find Furtwangler’s methods 
working in the most effective way, and with 
diminished risks. He has, in my opinion, 
reached far more satisfactory results in deal- 
ing with the Aeginetan marbles than in the 
Masterpieces. In fact he may be said to 
have reached a standard of thoroughness in 
work of this kind hitherto attained only by 
a few books such as the great publication on 
Olympia. 

It is clear that any criticisms which I 
should have to make, after a single rapid 
perusal, of a book which is such a monu- 
ment of laborious thought, could have but 
small value. I shall therefore in the main 
content myself with giving a brief summary 
of the contents. 

The editor begins by vindicating the 
temple of Aegina as dedicated not to Zeus 
or to Athena, but to the almost unknown 
goddess Aphaia, one of the many varieties 
of Artemis. The proof is based on inscrip- 
tions, which certainly clearly shew that 
there was a shrine of Aphaia on the site 
from a very early period, though some 
authorities maintain that they do not shew 
this shrine to have been the chief building 
on the spot. Pausanias however mentions a 
temple of Aphaia as on the way to that of 
Zeus Panhellenius, and says that Pindar 
wrote an ode about her.  Furtwiingler 
advocates the reading ’Adains for ’A@nvains 
in Herodotus ii. 59; and thinks that the 
shrine or shrines of Athena which certainly 
existed in the island of Aegina were only 
set up at the time of the Athenian conquest, 
after the Persian war. 

The temple of Aphaia was first excavated 
in 1811 by the architect Cockerell and 
Baron Haller. The record of the co-opera- 
tion of these two friends in their great 
enterprise is full of charm. No friction and 
no dispute seems to have intervened between 
the Englishman and the German. Cockerell 
is the more brilliant figure. Handsome, 
wealthy, enthusiastic, overflowing with 
talent and generosity, he devoted himself 
for years to the study of the Aegina sculp- 
tures, publishing his great book about 
them, The Temples of Aegina and Bassae, 
as late as 1860, after fifty years’ incubation. 
But Haller also brought something to 
the task, German care and thoroughness, 
which Cockerell enthusiastically valued. 
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Fortunately the union of men of different 
countries in a_ great scientific task is 
still possible; and it is to be hoped that 
the recent federation of the Academies of 
Europe will make it more and more 
common. 

The architectural section of the book is 
by Dr. E. R. Fiechter ; and is worked out 
in exactest detail. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting question with which it is concerned is 
the existence or non-existence of temples 
previous to that of the time of the Persian 
wars with which we are familiar. Accord- 
ing to Fiechter there had existed on part of 
the site of this shrine a small temple in 
antis without surrounding columns, the 
internal plan of which is closely like that of 
the earliest Athena temple of the Athenian 
Acropolis. Since the foundations of this 
building lie under the existing temple, they 
can scarcely be investigated, but considerable 
fragments of column and entablature were 
discovered, on the evidence of which Dr. 
Fiechter restores not only the ground plan 
of the temple, but even its elevation and 
colouring (Pls. 59-61). Contemporary with 
it appear to have been an altar, a propylon, 
and other buildings. In regard to the temple 
now largely extant Dr. Fiechter has much 
new information. He shews that it was 
not hypaethral, as Cockerell supposed. He 
identifies a spot about 92 centimétres broad 
and 112 deep as the space covered by the 
basis of the cultus statue, which seems to 
have ‘been of small size and in a seated 
attitude. He proves that the opisthodomus 
of the temple was completely fenced in, and 
apparently used as an adytum, the door of 
approach from the temple being small and 
(probably for some sacred reason) not in the 
middle of the west wall. He finds a 
near architectural parallel in the Athenian 
Treasury at Delphi, happily reconstructed 
by the French excavators of that wonderful 
site. 

It is however to the sculptures of the 
great temple that we naturally turn. Here 
Dr. Furtwangler had a great opportunity, 
and he has used it to the very utmost. 
Students of the Aegina Pediments must 
have long felt two drawbacks, diminishing 
their extraordinary merit, first that the 
individual figures as restored by Thorwaldsen 
were brought too near to a fixed pattern, and 
second, that the accepted arrangement in the 
Pediments was too hard and conventional, 
with overstrained balance, and too great 
detachment of figures. There can scarcely 
be any question of the removal of Thorwald- 
sen’s restorations, for where he added he 
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cut down the broken surfaces to a smooth 
face; so that if the limbs he added were 
removed, the warriors of Aegina would all 
look as if they had been through the operat- 
ing room. In fact evidence as to junctures 
has largely disappeared, a fact which seems 
to have long ago disturbed Cockerell’s mind. 
But in the other matter, that of composition 
and arrangement, Furtwangler is able to set 
forth striking novelties. The reasons for 
complete rearrangement are set forth suc- 
cinctly on pp. 192-195, The existing stereo- 
typed arrangement has little authority ; it 
is but one of the many schemes successively 
tried by Cockerell—and it is inconsistent 
with certain definite new facts. For example, 
the discovery of a hand, grasping a stone 
which rested on the base of the pediment, is 
held to prove the existence of a fourth 
wounded man in the West (more archaic) 
Pediment, in addition to the three already 
recognized ; and moreover this base of the 
pediment, many fragments of which were 
recovered, proves by the depressions into 
which the figures were set that Athena stood 
on the outer edge of this pediment, with 
two warriors striding out on either side from 
behind her. The centripetal arrangement of 
the whole is thus disproved: Athena must 
have stood invisible in the midst, with groups 
fighting over a fallen hero on either side. 
The two archers on either side also discharge 
their shafts not towards the middle of the 
pediment, but into the angles. 

The arrangement of the Eastern (Hera- 
cles) Pediment is quite as completely upset. 
Here the new arrangement gives us Athena 
in the midst, and on either side of her a 
warrior striking at a foe who is in the act 
of falling into the arms of an unarmed 
follower. 

Whether the new grouping will in all 
details hold its own is of course a question as 
to which it would be premature to express 
an opinion. It is quite a new light that 
artists of the period of the Aeginetans would 
choose to sculpture a figure in the act of 
falling. Furtwingler is able to cite 
(p. 502) a small archaic bronze figure at 
Modena, in very nearly the position required : 
but this figure stands isolated. Also to 
construct an entire wounded hero, turning 
his back to the spectator, when all that 
actually exists of him is part. of a hand 
holding a stone, is very bold, though of 
course not therefore unjustified. 

Another very surprising discovery of the 
excavators is that the sculptured remains 
belong not to two pediments, but to three, 
and that the third pediment was even 
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completed with a tall acroterion. The frag- 
ments (mostly heads) belonging to this third 
pediment were found almost exclusively at 
the east end of the temple ; but in style they 
are slightly more archaic than even the 
figures of the west end. The explanation 
suggested by Furtwangler is that at least 
three artists competed in the production of 
pedimental groups; and that three of these 
groups were thought worthy of permanent 
preservation. 

After losing one’s breath over Furtwaing- 
ler’s astonishing innovations, one recovers 
it with the discovery that he is conservative 
as regards the date and meaning of the 
sculptures. They belong to the time of the 
Persian war, and they commemorate the two 
great expeditions against Troy, that of 
Telamon and Heracles and that of Aga- 
memnon and Achilles, though as regards the 
latter expedition it is not possible to pick 
out any particular battle or episode as the 
subject of the Western Pediment. 

No trace has been found of any metopes 
belonging to the temple. They can scarcely 
have been of marble sculpture. They may 
have consisted, as Furtwiingler suggests, of 
wood. Or possibly they were adorned, not 
with sculpture but with painting. 

One valuable feature of the great work 
on Olympia is here missing: there is no 
plate in which the exact places where the 
various fragments were found are marked. 
No doubt any such plate, if attempted, 
must have been incomplete, as the earlier 
excavators did not leave on record the exact 
localities where figures came to light. 
Doubtless the editor considered this point, 
and decided that it would be of no use to 
attempt a plate on the Olympian model. 
The finding-places of the figures in the differ- 
ent pediments are distinct, the temple inter- 
vening between the Eastern and Western 
remains ; the remains of the third pediment 
were found near the east end of the temple, 
but apparently not quite where they had 
fallen. The exact place of this third 
pediment cannot therefore be determined 
with certainty. 

It might well seem sufticient contents for 
a great book to bring before the learned 
world a complete rearrangement of the 
Aegina sculptures. But the chips of 
Furtwiingler’s workshop are in some cases 
of very considerable importance. On such 
subjects as the colouring of ancient sculpture, 
and the principles of pedimental arrange- 
ment, he pours out a great wealth of 
observation argument and theory. As a 
trifle thrown in, he publishes (p. 323) what 
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are among the most important unpublished 
Greek statues in existence, those preserved 
in the museum at Chalcis in Euboea, an 
Athena, and a Theseus carrying off Antiope. 
These striking works are, Furtwiingler says, 
the finest Greek archaic sculptures in 
existence; from a careful examination of 
them, I can confirm his judgment. They 
resemble, but surpass, the figures of the 
time immediately preceding the Persian 
war found on the Athenian Acropolis. 
They are regarded as part of a pediment of 
the temple of Apollo Daphnephorus at 
Eretria. 

It is easily to be understood that Professor 
Furtwingler’s methods of working compel 
him to frequent changes of opinion in regard 
to matters on which he has already written. 
It is to be noticed that the Athena Medici 
of the Ecole des Beaux Arts at Paris which 
was last heard of in Furtwangler’s writings 
as occupying a place in the East Pediment 
of the Parthenon (Intermezzi, p. 29) has 
now once more reverted to her old position 
as a copy of the so-called bronze Promachos 
of Pheidias on the Acropolis. The view as 
to the representation of the Volneratus of 
Cresilas on a vase (Meisterwerke, p. 280) is 
entirely withdrawn, and so forth. This 
willingness to change one’s view on the pro- 
duction of new evidence or fresh arguments 
shews alike candour and vitality. But at 
the same time, when one turns back to the 
places where these superseded views were 
set forth, and notices with what confidence 
they were proclaimed, one has to allow that 
the faculty for weighing evidence is not so 
trustworthy as some other powers of Furt- 
wingler’s remarkable intelligence. 

The third colleague in the production of 
this book, Dr. Thiersch, has undertaken the 
inscriptions and the smaller antiquities. 
The inscriptions are few, but of course 
important as evidence as to the deity to 
whom the temple belonged: the name of 
Aphaia occurs on no less than three of them. 
Among small objects the pins and fibulae 
are conspicuous; and Dr. Thiersch puts 
himself in line with his colleagues by a 
careful investigation of the use of these 
forms of fastening respectively in Greek 
dress at various times. 

The last chapter of the volume of text is 
again by Professor Furtwangler, and consists 
of a concise history of the shrine of Aphaia 
from first to last. This chapter concludes 
one of the most laborious, most careful, and 
most striking records of discovery and 
research which our times have seen. If it 
had been followed by an index, which, 
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strangely enough is wanting, the finish 
would have been still better. 
P. GARDNER. 


A NOTE ON THE ENNEACRUNUS. 


Ar page 131 of Miss Jane Harrison’s 
Primitive Athens the following statement 
occurs: ‘It may be taken therefore as cer- 
tain that, in the seventeenth century, remains 
of an “ Enneakrunos” and of a theatre-like 
building near it, existed.’ This inference 
rests on the brief mention, p. 130, of a 
‘curious old plan then drawn by Guillet and 
Coronelli,’ and a cut of a portion of Coro- 
nelli’s plan is given. Coronelli’s work has 
of course no independent authority whatever. 
It is merely a somewhat inaccurate copy of 
Guillet’s, slightly influenced by Spon in all 
probability, and certainly affected by docu- 
ments which originated in the time of the 
Venetian siege. (See Harvard Studies in 
Class. Philol. vii, pp. 177 ff.) | This, how- 
ever, is but a detail. The fact of interest 
is that Guillet’s (Capuchin) map, or a later 
one much like it, is in positive terms stated 
to afford proof of the existence of the Ennea- 
crunus in the seventeenth century, on the 
spot where Doérpfeld would place it. 

This is, I believe, the first time that such 
a view, expressed some years ago by Prof. 
Dérpfeld, has found its way into English 
print, and I venture to think that its truth 
will be accepted by few who have studied 
Guillet’s Athénes with any care and com- 
pared his statements and map with what is 
said about this point of Athenian topography 
in Spon’s Voyage (Lyons edition, ii, pp. 162, 
and 209) and Wheler’s Journey (p. 383). 
The authority of the map and Prof. Dérp- 
feld’s views about it are discussed in the 
Harvard Studies xii, pp. 221 ff. There are 
no doubt many good reasons for believing 
that the Enneacrunus was where Prof. 
Dorpfeld would place it, but the evidence 
of the map in question is not one of them. 
Judeich (Lopographie von Athen, p. 185), 
who has evidently studied the maps with 
great care, ends his account of location of 
the Enneacrunus with these sensible words, 
‘von der alten Enneakrunos fand sich 
damals (in der Byzantinerzeit) keine Spur 
mehr vor.’ 

J. R. WHEELER. 


FURTWANGLER’S ATHLETICS IN 
GREEK ART. 


Die Bedeutung der Gymnastik in der 
Griechischen Kunst. A. FurrwAneurr. 
Leipzig and Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 
1905. 8vo. Pp. 15. 9 Illustrations. 
80 Pf. 


GreEK art, says Professor Furtwiingler, is 
inseparable from Greek athletics. It excels 
especially in the representation of the human 
figure, and the idea that inspires it is that of 
the trained athlete as seen in the daily life of 
the palaestra. Other nations have given 
equal attention to the training of the body, 
but no other age or nation has combined the 
necessary athletic training with the artistic 
ability to reproduce it. 

The athletic ideal is marked even in archaic 
art by the treatment of the muscles of 
the body, it finds its perfect realisation 
in the fifth century, giving a unity to all the 
diversities of individual artists and being 
traceable even in the representation of the 
female figure, and it survives through all the 
changes of Hellenistic and Roman art. Its 
charm is due to the position of athletics in 
Greek education. In the harmonious develop- 
ment of body and mind gymnastic and music 
were indissolubly united, and the physical 
beauty produced thereby was regarded as the 
expression of the spirit within. Hence the 
art of the fifth century not merely delights 
the eye but produces a sense of freshness and 
power, of courage and resolution combined 
with self-control. 

These general considerations are illustrated 
by a few typical examples. The subject is 
a wide one and deserves fuller treatment 
than is possible within the limits of a 
magazine article. For example the connection 
between the decline of Greek athletics and 
Greek art and the diversity of athletic type 
produced by specialisation are questions full of 
interest from the artistic and the educational 
point of view. In his criticism of modern 
art Professor Furtwangler hardly makes 
adequate allowance for the influence of cloth- 
ing. Even the scanty garments of our 
modern athletes are sufficient to disguise the 
muscles of the trunk, to the treatment 
of which he ascribes much of the effect 
of Greek sculpture. But if he is somewhat 
hard on the artistic powers of our country- 
men, the much-abused English schoolmaster 
will at least find some consolation in his 
admission that all is not well with education 
even in Germany and that ‘in spite of theory 
the system of education in German Gymnasia 
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results in little more than a cramming with 
indifferent knowledge.’ 
E. Norman GarpINeER. 


ALTMANN’S ROMAN SEPULCHRAL 
ALTARS. 


Die rémischen Grabaltdre der Kaiserzeitt. 
Von Water ALTMANN. Berlin: Weid- 
mannsche Buchhandlung. 1905. 11x 
8in. 1 Vol. Pp. 306. 208 Illustrations in 
the Text and 2 Heliogravure Plates. 18 M. 


THe Roman sepulchral monuments have 
none of the grace and charm inseparably 
connected with Greek funeral stelat. Apart 
from the inferiority of the Romans in artis- 
tic gifts, the reason for this is to be found in 
the intensely practical character of the race, 
a character which reveals itself in the double 
purpose served by a large proportion of 
these monuments. They were at once 
receptacles for holding the ashes of the dead 
and (perhaps primarily) altars of libation 
and sacrifice. In keeping with this sternly 
practical character are the inscriptions en- 
graved on the altars. As a rule, they give 
little more than the name of the erector and 
the name and age of the deceased. 

The present work has for its object the 
classification and discussion of the Roman 
sepulchral altars of the Empire. Naturally 
it is of the greatest importance to establish 
a chronological sequence of types. The data 
for this are somewhat scanty, but by the 
aid of clues afforded either by the names of 
persons known to history, or by distinctive 
styles of garb and head-dress, a probable 
order can be evolved. An interesting exam- 
ple of a date derived from literary evidence 
occurs in the case of the monument of 
Minicia Marcella, whose death is mentioned 
by Pliny in a letter (v. 16) to his friend 
Marcellinus (not to the bereaved father 
Fundanius, as is wrongly stated on p. 34). 
With such helps the altars are arranged 
according to the leading motive of their 
decoration. To the Augustan period belong 
those with bucrania and garlands. The 
Claudian monuments have rams’ heads and 
heads of Jupiter Ammon at their angles; 
these in turn give way to figures of Victory. 
To Flavian and Trajanic times are assigned 
the altars decorated with torches and 
columns. 

Though the altars of the Augustan age 
show more refinement and restraint in their 
decoration, those of the succeeding periods 
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have a greater human interest. Not until 
Claudian times do portraits appear actually 
on the tombstones, while it is in the Flavian 
period that they become most common. 
Here Roman art, though not independent of 
Hellenistic influence, shows itsgreatest origin- 
ality. The second century witnesses 
the development of subject represen- 
tations on altars, though they occur more 
frequently on ordinary gravestones. We 
see the priest, the peasant, the artisan, the 
child with his playthings—all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. One of the most interesting 
is the monument to the cutler L. Cornelius 
Atimetus, who is shown in his workroom and 
shop with all the instruments of his craft 
around him (p. 172 f.). 

The book gives a valuable collection of 
sepulchral altars, arranged with care and 
skill. The author has taken great pains to 
bring out the connection of their decoration 
with contemporary wall paintings and stucco- 
designs. The illustrations are good. The 
chief ground of complaint here is on the 
score of arrangement. It is of course im- 
possible in all cases to put the illustration 
next to the corresponding description. But 
in this work we find blocks sometimes quite 
unnecessarily banished from their proper 
position in the text. (Why, for instance, 
should not figs. 112 and 113 have been put 
on their proper page—138? Again, on p. 
125 is the description of the altar of Livia 
Ephyre ; the illustration is on p. 129. No 
reference is given from one to the other.) 
Under these circumstances references should 
certainly have been placed beneath the illus- 
trations to guide the reader to the proper 
description. References from description to 
illustration are not sufficient. Such omissions 
do not indeed detract from the essential 
merits of the book, but they are somewhat 
of a trial to the reader’s patience. 

F. H. Marsa. 


CARTER’S RELIGION OF NUMA. 


The Religion of Numa and other essays on 
the Religion of ancient Rome. By JEssE 
Benepict Carter. London: Macmillan 
and Co. 1906. 73”x5}”. Pp. 184. 
3s. 6d. net. 


Mr. WarpDE Fow er in his admirable book 
on the Roman Festivals devoted most of his 
attention to the study of native Roman 
ritual and purposely neglected extraneous 
elements. There was therefore room for an 
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account of the development, or rather of 
the deterioration, of the Roman religion 
under the influence of foreign cults. The 
present book fills this gap in a very interest- 
ing, though unpretentious, way. The author 
freely acknowledges his debt to Professor 
Wissowa, and his obligations to him are 
indeed evident throughout. But we find 
unmistakable signs of an independent judg- 
ment as well as much freshness of illustration. 
The five essays which make up the work 
describe the half-animistic religion of Numa, 
the Servian reorganisation, the invasion of 
Greek deities under the aegis of the Sibylline 
books, the fatal advent of the ecstatic 
worships of the East, and finally the short- 
lived Augustan revival. 

One piece of criticism may perhaps be 
ventured upon. Is it not possible that ex- 
cessive stress is laid upon the formalism and 
spiritual inadequacy of the Roman religion ? 
Our ideas as to the effect of that religion 
upon the hearts and characters of its 
votaries must not be derived from the 
conduct of the mob at Rome. Roman 
religion was essentially a religion for the 
tiller of the soil, and it was away from the 
baneful influences of the city that its saving 
power was best exemplified and most 
thoroughly understood. The ceremonies of 
the Roman Festivals may have been minute 
and often (to our minds) bordering on the 
ridiculous. But the provincial-bred Livy 
knew something of the secret of the Roman 
character at its best when he wrote: parva 
sunt haec, sed parva ista non contemnendo 
matores nostri maximam hanc rem fecerunt. 

In the useful references to recent literature 
given in the Index more frequent mention 
might have been made of Boissier’s La 
religion romaine which gives an excellent 
account of the Augustan revival and treats 
of many points beside that of Emperor- 
worship. The printer’s error (on p. 101) of 
‘symbols ’for ‘cymbals’ may be mentioned 
as a curiosity. 

F. H. MarsHatt. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Der Blitz in der Orientalischen und Griech- 
ischen Kunst. Von Pau JACOBSTHAL. 
Berlin, 1906. Pp. 60; four plates. 
M. 3.60. 

THE writer traces the development in art of 

the well-known symbol of Zeus, which first 

appears in the art of Assyria (but not in 

Egypt, where storms were seldom known), 
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in the simple form of a double zigzag line, 
which gradually becomes triple, obviously 
representing a lightning flash. About the 
eighth century its form was doubled, and 
that conception was taken over by the 
Greeks, whose decorative instincts however 
tended to convert it into the form of a flower, 
especially the familiar motive of the lotos- 
bud or blossom. The writer quotes as an 
interesting parallel the ‘Red Flower’ of 
Kipling’s Jungle Book ; but he does not ap- 
pear to have realised how often the trident 
of Poseidon was treated in the same fashion. 
He points out that different varieties of the 
flower-thunderbolt are found in Ionic and in 
western Greek art. Subsequently the 
flower-type gives way to more naturalistic 
treatment, and the weapon becomes barbed 
like a bunch of arrows, or is furnished with 
wings as on the coins of Elis. The plates 
give some seventy instances of variant 
forms, from Greek and earlier art. 


Aus den Phénikischen Nekropolen von 
Malta. Von Atpert Mayr. (Separat- 
Abdruck aus den Sitzungsberichten der 
philos.-philol. und der hist. Klasse der 
kgl. Bayer. Akad. der Wissensch. 1905, 
Heft IfT.). Miinchen, 1905. Pp. 32; 


four plates. 


An interesting record of finds in Maltese 
tombs, which include various funeral sculp- 
tures and forms of coffins. Among the 
latter is an anthropoid sarcophagus of terra- 
cotta ; this the author regards as illustrative 
of a Phoenician custom of the fifth-third 
centuries, and claims as peculiar to Malta. 
But they are not unknown in Cyprus. 
Among the pottery are some interesting 
Greek vases of various periods, a few Corin- 
thian and black-figured ; those of later date 
come from the South Italian workshops, and 
include a fine krater a campana. <A study 
of the burial-customs shews that inhuma- 
tion was practised down to the end of the 
third century, when burning became cus- 
tomary. The monograph will be useful as a 
record of some little-known discoveries. 


H. B. W. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND NUMIS- 
MATIC SUMMARIES. 


American Journal of Archaeology. Vol. x. 

Part 1. 1906. 

1. O. M. Washburn and A. Frickenhaus: The 
Building Inscriptions of the Erechtheum. 
(Four plates. ) 

The text of certain inscriptions (one new) is 
given by Mr. Washburn, with some proposed new 
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readings, and explanatory comments by Herr 
Frickenhaus. They tend to shew that the walls 
were built in 409, the east cella in 408, and the 
whole roofed and completed in 407. 
2, O. M. Washburn: Excavations in Corinth in 
1905; Preliminary Report. (Plate and cut.) 
3. G. P. Stevens: The East Wall of the Erech- 
theum. (Four plates, fourteen cuts.) 
Discoveries tending to prove that the east wall 
had a central door with a window each side, and 
that the building was therefore planned to be a 
well-lighted religious museum. 
4, R. Norton: Report of Director, American School 
in Rome. 
5. Report on researches of the Archaeological In- 
stitute of America. 
6. Proceedings of Seventh General Meeting, 1905 
(with abstracts of archaeological papers). 
7. Archaeological News (ed. H. N. Fowler). 


Journal of Hellenic Studies. Vol. xxvi. 
Part 1. 1906. 


1. E. Strong: Statue of a Boy leaning on a Pillar. 
(Two plates. ) 
2. E. N. Gardiner: The Pankration and Wrestling. 
III. (Three plates ; nine cuts.) 

3. F. W. Hasluck: Poemanenum. (Plate.) 

4. J. G. Milne: Clay-sealings from the Fayum. 
(Seventeen cuts.) 

L. Dyer: Details of the Olympian ‘Treasuries.’ 
(Fourteen cuts. ) 

J. L. Myres: On the ‘ List of Thalassocracies’ 
in Eusebius. 

P. Ure: The Origin of the Tyrannis. 

A. J. B. Wace: The Topography of Pelion and 
Magnesia. (Map; twelve cuts.) 

E. A. Gardner: The Atalanta of Tegea. (Cut.) 

H. R. Hall: The Pyramid of Moeris. 

. W.H. D. Rouse : Inscriptions from Astypalaea. 

H. 8. Cowper: The Rock-cut Statue near 
Manissa. 

13. Notices of Books. 
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H. B. W. 


Revue numismatique. Part 1, 1906. 

J. de Foville. ‘Etudes,’ ete. On Greek, etc. 
scarabaei in the French Cabinet. (i) Herakles 
crowned by Eros. Greek, assigned to the fifth 
century B.C. (ii) Graeco-Italian. Theseus putting 
on the sandals of his father Aegeus.—A. Dieudonné. 
‘Une monnaie des Aleuades a Larissa.’ The rev. 
inscr. EAAA on this coin does not refer to Hellas, 
but is probably the name of Hellanokrates, a 
member of the family of the Aleuadae. The head of 
Aleuas appears on the obv. of the coin.—J. Maurice. 
‘L’iiconographie par les médailles’ (continued). 
Deals with the portraiture of Constantius II. 
and Constans II. The portraits of both on coins 
are much alike but they can be distinguished from 
Constantinus II. by certain characteristics referred 
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to, p. 29.—‘ Choix de monnaies, etc. du Cabinet de 
France.’ Coins of Magna Graecia.—Review, by 
A. Blanchet, of Macdonald’s Hunterian Catalogue, 
Vol. III. 


Journal international d’arch. numismatique. 
Parts 3 and 4, 1905. 

C. Gerojannis. ‘Greek Coins.’ Includes a large 
bronze coin with types Head of Athena and Ship’s 
prow. This has been assigned to Chersonesus in 
Crete, but I long ago (Brit. Mus. Cat. Crete, p. 
xxxvi) ventured to dispute this attribution. The 
present specimen was found in Rhodes, and Gero- 
jannis suggests that it belongs to the city of 
Rhodes.—Svoronos. Nouicuata ’E@eray. <A coin of 
an unknown people of Thessaly or Epirus, perhaps, 
as Svoronos suggests, the E@véorat, €0vos @eaoaAlas, 
of our texts of Steph. Byz. The three known 
specimens have been procured, one in Chalcis of 


Euboea, two in Epirus. Obv. ZEYE EOETQN 
Head of Zeus. Rev. APTEIQN Bull butting. 


Large bronze coin of good style, end of fourth 
century B.c. Struck in Argos, a town of the 
Ethetai ?—E. Assmann. ‘Der Phoénicische Kronos 
mit Mauerkrone auf Miinzen von Byblos.’— 
Svoronos. NeoeAAnvixal mapaddces wept apyalwv 
vomopudtwv.— Apxaia mhdAwa ovuBorda kad exuayeia 
vourcudtwy, etc. Terra-cotta pieces such as are 
often found in Attica, impressed with types of 
coins and gems. It is suggested by Svoronos that 
some of these may have served as substitutes for 
Charon’s obol.—Nouiopara Makedovlas (Sxidvns), 
Ku¢ixov cal Ké. Svoronos publishes some speci- 
mens—including a new type—of the curious early 
silver coins with a bunch of grapes on the obv. 
These pieces have been attributed to Cyrene, but 
Svoronos favours a town of the Macedonian Chalci- 
dice, probably Scione. Some specimens were pur- 
chased by Mr. Wace in Sciathus, the island off the 
Thessalian Magnesia. But the clue to the trte 
attribution of some, if not all, of these coins has 
recently fallen into the hands of the British 
Museum. It consists of a coin (allied to this series) 
found in Peparethus (an island east of Sciathus) 
and inscribed with the letters TE. We have thus 
the early silver coinage of Peparethus, though 
previously only bronze coins were known. The 
types of the Peparethian coins are mainly Diony- 
siac as was natural inan island founded by Staphy- 
lus and famous for its wine. I propose to publish 
this inscribed coin and some other pieces procured 
by the Museum at the same time, in the pages 
of the Numismatic Chronicle.—Also various papers 
on Byzantine seals. May I point out that these 
papers would be much more helpful if they were 
systematically accompanied by illustrations, at 
least in the case of well-preserved examples, for, 
unfortunately, the cataloguer of lead seals has 
often to add to his descriptions—yerplas or kaxijs 
diarnphoews ? 


Warwick WRorTH. 
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American Journal of Philology. Vol. xxvii. 
No. 1. 

The Use of the Optative in the Edda, Tenney 
Frank. és éxaoro in Thucydides, A. G. Laird. 
Causal Clauses in Livy, R. B. Steele. Htymological 
Miscellany, Francis A. Wood. Notes: The Ety- 
mology of OA\V/CCEVC, George Melville Bolling. 
Plautus’ Mostellaria, Herbert A. Strong. Reviews, 
etc.: Norden’s Vergilius Maro Aeneis VI., Charles 
Knapp. Hepding’s Attis: Seine Mythen und Sein 
Kult, Grant Showerman. Summaries of Periodicals. 
Brief Mention by the Editor (notice of Usener, 
Ramorino’s Persius, Conybeare and Stock’s Se/ec- 
tions from the LX X, A. Macé’s address on Latin 
Pronunciation, etc.) ; by C. K. (Dougan’s Disputa- 
tiones Tusculanae); by D. M. R. (Baumgarten 
Poland and Wagner’s Die Hellenische Kultur). 
Recent Publications, ete. 


Wochenschrift fiir Klassische Philologie. 
1906. 

2 May. O. Immisch, Die innere Entwickelung 
des griechischen Epos (K. Kunst), favourable. 
L. van Hook, The metaphorical terminology of 
Greek rhetoric and literary criticism (H. Bliimner). 
W. Soltau, Die Quellen Plutarchs in der Biographic 
des Valerius Poplicola (Fr. Reuss). 

9 May. Meyers Reisebiicher. (riechenland und 
Kleinasien. 6. Aufl. (G. Lang). Thucydides, 
Book I, ed. by E. C. Marchant (H. Gillischewski). 
* An excellent school-book, which should be trans- 
lated into German.’ Galen, Uber die Krdfte der 
Nahrungsmittel. Book I, ec. 1-13, herausg. von 
G. Helmreich. G. Ferrara, La forma della 
Britannia secondo la testimonianza di Tacito (Ed. 
Wolff), G. Ferrara, Della voce ‘Scutula’ (Ed. 
Wolff). 

16 May. R. Péhlmann, Grundriss der griech- 
ischen Geschichte. 3. Aufl. (Schneider). <A. 
Hauvette, Archiloque, sa vie et ses poésies (J. Sitzler), 
favourable. J. Heckmann, Uber priipositionslose 
Ortshezeichnung im Altlateinischen (H. Ziemer). 
G. Grupp, Kulturgeschichte der rémischen Kaiser- 
zeit. I. Untergang der heidnischen Kultur. II. 
Anfinge der christlichen Kultur (J. Ziehen), 
favourable on the whole. 

23 May. Xenophon, Anabasis. Text by W. 
Gemoll. 3. Aufl. (W. Nitsche). O. Binder, Die 
Abfassungszeit von Senekas Briefen (C. Hosius). 
H. Blase, Studien und Kritiken zur lateinischen 
Syntax, IT and II. (H. Ziemer). J. Ulrich, Proben 
der lateinischen Novellistik des Mittelalters (M. 
Manitius). 

30 May. Berliner Klassikertexte. III. Griech- 
ische Papyri medizinischen und naturwissen- 
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schaftlichen Inhalts, bearb. von W. Kalbfleisch und 
H. Schéne (W. Crénert). A. Wittneben, Das 
Perikleische Zeitalter in Aristotles’ Schrift vom 
Staate der Athener (Schneider), favourable. E. 
Bourget, L’administration financiére du sanctuaire 
Pythique au IVe siécle avant J.-C. (H. Gillis- 
chewski). C. D. Buck, A grammar of Oscan and 

Umbrian (Bartholomae), favourable. Tacito, J/ 
libri IIT, delle Storie, commentato da L. Valmaggi 
(E. Wolff). 

6 June. A. W. Verrall, Zssays on four 
plays of Euripides (W. Nestle). ‘In spite of 
their acuteness the result of these studies is com- 
paratively slight.” Xenophon’s Anabasis, erkl. 
von Rehdantz-Carnuth-Nitsche. II. Books IV-VII. 
6. Aufl. (W. Gemoll). Appiani historia Romana, 
ex rec. L. Mendelssohnii, ed. alt. correctior cur, 
P. Viereck. II. (W. Crénert). EE. Diinzelmann, 
Aliso und die Varusschlacht (Ed. Wolff), un- 
favourable. Ph. Krebs, Antiharbarus der latein- 
ischen Sprache. 7. Aufl, von J. H. Schmalz 
(Th. Stangl). 

13 June. Festschrift zum 25 jahrigen Stiftungs- 
Jest des Historisch-Philologischen Vereins der Uni- 
versitdt Miinchen, redigiert von Ammon, Hey, 
Melber (O. Weissenfels). W. Dignan, The idk 
actor in Aeschylus (Chr. Muff), favourable. Xeno- 
phontis respublica Lacedaemoniorum, rec. G. Pier- 
leoni (W. Gemoll). Diodori Bibliotheca Historia. 
Edit prim. cur. Im. Bekker, alt. L. Dindorf, rec. C. 
Th. Fischer. IV. (Fr. Preuss). W. Soltau, Petrus- 
anekdoten und Petruslegenden in der Apostelge- 
schichte (J. Draeseke). P. Maas, Die Chronologie der 
Hymnen des Romanos (J. Draeseke). R. D. Archer- 
Hind, Translations into Greek verse and prose (H. 
Draheim), very favourable. 

20 June. C. Niebuhr, Forschung und Darstel- 
lung. Vermerke und Einzelheiten zur historischen 
Betrachtungsweise insbesondere der alten Orients 
(O. Meusel). H. Winckler, Der alte Orient und 
die Bibel (O. Meusel). Paulys Realencyklopddie 
der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, herausg. von 
G. Wissowa. 10. Halbb. Donatio—Ephoroi (Fr. 
Harder). W. 8. Ferguson, Athenian politics in the 
early third century B.C. Nachwort von E. Meyer 
(Schneider). Horaz simtliche Gedichte im Sinne 
J. G. Herders erkl. von K. Staedler (W. Nitsche) I. 
27 June. Th. Zielinski, Die Antike und wir. 
Ubersetzung von E. Schoeler (O. Weissenfels). 
W.S. Ferguson, 7'he oligarchic revolution at Athens 
of the year 103/2 B.c. (Schneider), favourable. Horaz 
simtliche Gedichte im Sinne J. G. Herders erkl. 
von K. Staedler (W. Nitsche) II. favourable. P. 
Oltramare, L’épitre d Horace a Auguste, son objet 
et sa disposition (O. Weissenfels). 
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Adam (Dr. J.), see Praelections ete. 

Aristotle. Ross (G. R. T.) Aristotle De Sensu 
and De Memoria, text and translation with 
introduction and commentary by G. R. T. R., 
D. Phil. (Edin.) 8?” x53”. Pp. xii+304. Cam- 
bridge, University Press. 1906. Cloth 9s, net. 

Brochet (J.) Saint Jéréme et ses ennemis. Etude 
sur la querelle de Saint Jéréme avec Rufin 
d’Aquilée et sur Vensemble de son ceuvre 
polémique. 9’ x5%". Pp. xvi+496. Paris. 
A. Fontemoing. 1906. 

Broughton (Reginald) Carmen Coleridgianum 
quod senex nauta inscribitur Latine reddidit 
R. B. 7$’x5". Pp. 20. Oxford, Parker & 
Sons. 1906. Paper ls. net. 

Brunn (Heinrich) Kleine Schriften gesammelt von 
Heinrich Bulle und Hermann Brunn. Band III. 
10’ x 63”. Pp. viii+356, mit 53 Abb. im Text. 
Leipzig und Berlin, B. G. Teubner. 1906. 
Geh. M. 14. 

Brunn (Hermann), see Brunn (Heinrich). 

Bruno (Bianea) La Terza Guerra Sannitica. (Studi 
di Storia Antica pubblicati da Giulio Beloch. 
Fasc. VI.) 104”x 64”. Pp. iv+124. Roma, 
Ermanno Loescher & Co. 1906. L. 5.50. 

Bulle (Heinrich), see Brunn (Heinrich). 

Burnet (Joannes), see Plato. 

Caesar. Selections from Plutarch’s Life of Caesar, 
see Plutarch. 

Cardinali (Giuseppe) Ilregno di Pergamo, ricerche 
di storia e di diritto pubblico. (Studi di Storia 
Antica pubblicati da Giulio Beloch. Fasc. V.) 
10’x 64". Pp. xvi+304. Roma, Ermanno 
Loescher & Co. 1906. L. 12. 

Conway (R.S.), see Melandra Castle. 

Coriolanus, see Plutarch. 

Cornutus, see Reppe (R.). 

Dobson (J. F.), see Tibullus. 

Du Pontet (R. L. A.), see Plutarch’s Life of 
Caesar. 

Euripides, see Schroeder (Otto). 

Gruppe (Dr. 0.) Griechische Mythologie und 
Religionsgeschichte. Zweite Hiilfte, 3. Lieferung. 
(Schluss des Werkes.) (Handbuch der klassischen 
Altertumswissenschaft herausg. von Dr. Iwan von 
Miiller. Band V. Abt. 2. Hilfte 2. Lief. 3.) 
10’ x 64". Pp. 1153-1924. Miinchen, Oskar 
Beck. 1906. Geh. M. 15. 

Headlam (Dr. Walter), see Praelections ete. 

Hicks (E. L.), see Melandra Castle. 

Jackson (Dr. H.), see Praelections ete. 

Kayser (Johannes) De Veterum arte poetica 
quaestiones selectae. (Leipzig Degree Disserta 
tion.) 9’ x6". Pp. 100. Lipsiae, Typis Roberti 
Noske Bornensis. 1906. M. 3. 

Kock (Axel), see Land. 

Kornemann (E.) Kaiser Hadrian und der letzte 

grosse Historiker von Rom. Eine quellen- 

kritische Vorarbeit von E. K. 98” x63”. Pp. 
vii+136. Leipzig, Dieterich’sche Verlagsbuch- 

handlung. 1905. M. 4.20. 


Longinus. Prickard (A. O.) Libellus de Sublimitate 
Dionysio Longino fere adscriptus, accedunt 
excerpta quaedam e Cassii Longini operibus, 
recognovit brevique adnotatione critica instruxit 
A. 0. P. (Script. Class. Bibl. Oxon.) 7}"x 5". 
Pp. xvi+98 (?). Oxford, Clarendon Press. 1906. 
Paper 2s., cloth 2s. 6d. 

Lund. Fran _ Filologiska Féreningen i Lund. 
Sprakliga Uppsatser III. (Tillegnade Axel 
Kock.) 10’x 63”. P. iv+316. Lund. H. J. 
Moller. Leipzig, O. Harassowitz. 1906. 5 kr. 
(M. 5.50.) 

Lygdami Carmina, accedit Panegyricus in Mes- 
sallam, edidit adnotationibus exegeticis et 
criticis instruxit Geyza Némethy. 9}" x 52”. 
Pp. 180. Budapestini, sumptibus Academiae 
Litterarum Hungaricae. 1906. Pretium 3 cor. 

Melandra Castle, being the Report of the Man- 
chester and District Branch of the Classical 
Association for 1905, edited by R. 8. Conway, 
Professor of Latin, with an Introduction by the 
Rey. E. L. Hicks. With numerous plans and 
illustrations. 9}”x6". Pp. xvi+167. Man- 
chester, at the University Press. 1906. 5s. net. 

Mayhoff (C.), see Pliny. 

Némethy (G.), see Lygdami Carmina. 

Nepos (Cornelius). Lives of Miltiades, Lysander, 
Themistocles, Alcibiades, Iphicrates, edited with 
introduction and vocabulary by L. D. Wain- 
wright. (Arnold’s Latin Texts.) 64”x 4". Pp. 
64. London, Edward Arnold. 1906. 8d. 

Nicole (Jules) Un catalogue d’ceuvres d’art 
conservées 4 Rome a l'époque impériale. Texte 
du papyrus latin VII de Genéve transcrit et 
commenté par J.N. avec un facsimilé. 10” x 62”. 
Pp. 34. Gentve-Bale, Librairie Georg et Cie. 
1906. 

Ovid. Selections, edited, with introduction and 
vocabulary by George Yeld, M.A. (Arnold’s 
Latin Texts.) 64" x4". Pp. 64. London, Edward 
Arnold. 1906. 8d. 

Ovid in Exile, edited with introduction and 
vocabulary by L. D. Wainwright, M.A. (Arnold’s 
Latin Texts.) 64’ 4". Pp. 64. London, Edward 
Arnold, 1906. 8d. 

Paepcke (Charles) De Pergamenorum Litteratura. 
9?" x 64”. Pp. 38. Rostochii, Typis Academicis 
Adlerianis. 1906. M. 1.50. 

Plato. Burnet (Joannes) Platonis opera re- 
cognovit brevique adnotatione critica instruxit 
J. B. Tomus I. fase. i. Euthyphro, Apologia 
Socratis, Crito, Phaedo. (Script. Class. Bibl. 
Oxon.) 73" x54". Pp. 172(?). Oxford, Clarendon 
Press. 1906. Paper 2s. 

Pliny. Mayhoff (C.) C. Plini Secundi naturalis 
historiae libri XXXVII_ post Ludovici Jani 
obitum recognovit et scripturae discrepantia 
adjecta edidit C. M. Vol. I. Libri i-vi (Bibl. 
Script. Gr. et Rom. Teub.) 74" x44". Pp. xviii 
+556. Leipzig, B. G. Teubner. 1006. Geh. 
M. 8. 
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Selections from, edited 
74’ x5". Pp. iv+108. 
1906. Cloth 2s. 


Plutarch’s Life of Caesar. 
by R. L. A. Du Pontet. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press. 

Plutarch’s Life of Coriolanus, edited with intro- 
duction and notes. 74”x5”. Pp. iv+70. Ox- 
ford, Clarendon Press. 1906. Cloth 2s. (50 .). 

Praelections delivered before the Senate of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, 25th, 26th, 27th January, 
1906. (Dr. Jackson, Plato, Cratylus, cc, 42-44; 
Dr. Adam, Pindar, Fragment, 131 ; Dr. Verrall, 
Aeschylus, Eumenides, 734-743 ; Dr. Walter 
Headlam, Aeschylus, Agamemnon, second 
chorus ; Prof. Ridgeway, Aeschylus, Supplices, 
304 sqq.) 8}?’x 54”. Pp. 164. Cambridge, Uni- 
versity Press. 1906. 5s. net. 

Prickard (A. O.), see Longinus. 

Reppe (Rudolf) De L. Annaeo Cornuto. (Leipzig 
degree Dissertation.) 9x6". Pp.:90. Lipsiae, 
Typis Roberti Noske Bornensis. 1906. M. 1.80. 

Ridgeway (Prof. William), see Praelections etc. 

Ross (G. R. T.), see Aristotle. 

Schmiedel (Paul Wilhelm), see Smith ( William Ben- 

jamin). 

Se Geode (Otto) De Tichoscopia Euripidis Phoe- 
nissis inserta (Eur. Phoen. 103-192). (Com- 
mentatio ex programmate Gymnasii Regii Joa- 
chimici Berolinensis seorsum expressa.) 10” x 8”. 
Pp. 16. Leipzig, Gustav Fock. 1906. M. 1. 

Smith (William Benjamin) Der vorchristliche 


Jesus nebst weiteren Vorstudien zur Entste- 
hungsgeschichte des Urchristentums, mit einem 
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Vorworte von Paul Wilhelm Schmiedel. 9}” x 63”, 
Pp. xviii+244. Gieszen, Alfred Tépelmann 
(vormals J. Ricker). 1906. Geh. M. 4., geb, 
M. 5. 

Symonds (Aubrey V.), see Tacitus. 

Tacitus. The Annals of Tacitus. Books I.-VI, 
translated by Aubrey V. Symonds. 7}” x 44", 
Pp. xiv+296. London, Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co. 1906. Cloth 3s. 6d. net, leather 4s. 6d, 


net. 

Tibullus. Dobson (J. F.) Selections from Tibullus 
edited with introduction and vocabulary by 
J. F.D. (Arnold’s Latin Texts.) 64x 4". Pp, 
64. London, Edward Arnold. 1906. 8d. 

Verhandlungen der 48. Versammilung deutscher 
Philologen und Schulmdanner in Hamburg von 3. 
bis 6. Oktober, 1905. 9}”x6". Pp. viii+224, 
Leipzig, B. G. Teubner. 1906. Geh. M. 6. 

Verrall (Dr. A. W.), see Praelections ete. 

Wainwright (L. D.), see Nepos (Cornelius) and 
Ovid. 

Werner (Paul) De Incendiis urbis Romae aetate 
Imperatorum. (Leipzig degree Dissertation.) 
9” x6”. Pp. 88. Lipsiae, Typis Roberti Noske 
Bornensis. 1906. M. 1.60. 

Witton (W. F.) Dies Romani. Short Readings 
from Latin Literature, compiled by W. F. W. 
73’ x44". Pp. viiit+120. London, Edward 
Arnold. 1906. Cloth 1s, 6d. 

Yeld (George), see Ovid. 














